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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


PRAY YOU USE YOUR FREEDOM, 
AND, SO FAR AS YOU PLEASE, ALLOW ME MINE, 
TO HEAR YOU ONLY; NOT TO BE COMPELLED 
TO TAKE YOUR MORAL POTION. 
PHILIP MASSINGER. 
The Duke of Milan. 


THE going on the Russian Front during January was swift 
and sure, the gains are great. Leningrad was relieved at the 
; beginning of the month, the Caucasus more 
The veneer p then half disengaged by the end. The Russians 
a awe have been overwhelming in their mass and 
irresistible in their attack. They may get back 
to Rostoff and Kharkoff. The Germans are making a strong 
fighting retreat, their losses are great, but there is nothing 
that yet suggests October, 1918. Hitler is at work revising 
and consolidating inside his huge, restless, unhappy Empire, 
determined to hold all he can and to use the strength he will 
get by the shortening of his line on us. We were told, some 
time ago, that he had turned to building U-boats and air- 
planes ; he will now concentrate on these, we may be sure. 
The great Russian victory, which has so greatly rejoiced us 
all, means that Germany will need fewer soldiers to man this 
winter’s ‘“‘ East Wall,” for her line will be shortened by nearly 
1,000 miles. Her fortresses will be therefore fewer, and she 
will have more men able to train for U-boat and bomber work. 
Admiral Thursfield tells us, in this number, about the 
U-boat menace in its new form; its danger cannot be over- 
emphasised. Our present danger comes from the lack of 
skilled central direction in our High Command, which has 
meant that the Naval Air Arm, and Coastal Command have 
neither of them been given the aircraft necessary for dealing 
with the new-type U-boats before they reach their target. 
Our public men—Mr. Attlee is the latest to warn us—tell us 
of the danger They can by a more competent management 
of military plans conjure it if they choose. The Navy, supreme 
as it is in skill and training, is not allowed to requisition 
factory work; that rests with the so-called War Cabinet. 
We are in for a very testing time, the nation will not be found 
wanting—how about the Ministers ? 
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ENEMY casualties mount up. We have not, for a long time, 
been given any figures from an official source, for it is evident 

that the Russian estimates of German losses, 
a hastily made in round numbers on the field of 

battle, are not checked. The Russians have 
something more important to do than to count the enemy 
dead. They have to beat him and destroy his armies. So far 
only one German army is marked for destruction, the army 
—formerly von Hoth’s—outside Stalingrad, where they are 
surrounded in an area about the size of Buckinghamshire— 
150 miles behind the Russian front. They have refused to 
capitulate and staff officers are being evacuated from there by 
air. When the Russians do finally dispose of this army their 
bag may not be great, for battle, cold and hunger must, by 
now, have eliminated great numbers. It was two months ago, 
at the end of November, that the Russians made sure of von 
Hoth. Since then this army has had no reinforcements and 
few supplies, and, though the Russian winter is said to be a 
mild one, the men must be suffering terribly from the climate. 
There are no doubt accurate statistics of this and other losses 
sustained by the Germans in the last 12 months. They have 
not been made public, but a conservative estimate of total 
German loss, by death or capture, would run well over 
two millions, while total casualties would be double, that is 
to say, that more than half the German army is gone or 
seriously impaired, while in the air force an even higher per- 
centage of pilots is lost. There is, in fact, some reason to 
believe that what is holding up the Luftwaffe now is not lack 
of machinery but shortage of pilots. These last cannot be 
mass trained as is the army, and to some extent also the sub- 
marine crews. It is evident that Hitler and his generals are 
rushing on a man power crisis. Their Roumanian allies have 
had enough of this slaughter of their men in Russia. Italy 
faces a serious war of invasion. Germany will have to shorten 
her front and change the character of her campaign. This, 
we may be sure, is what Hitler is doing. 


Optimism has raised its head in the countries adjacent to the 
Axis in Southern Europe. Yugoslavia has never given in, 

5 Albania keeps up a guerilla war, Greece begins 
a and the to see the end of her martyrdom, Bulgaria, 

“ans which by a prodigy of skill has kept out of 
active participation in the war, looks towards the Allied 
Powers. Turkey hopes that her long tight-rope walk is draw- 
ing to a close. True, Hitler may make one more bid for 
victory by attacking the Turks, but this is less likely than it 
was now that the British are strong in the Near and Middle 
East, and now that the 14-months-old Japanese attack on 
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the British Empire and on the U.S.A. has been held. The 
Japanese will never do more for their German Allies than in 
1941, and they will continue to be dangerous to us: but they 
might have been fatal. Had they not attacked the U.S.A., 
that powerful and peace-loving community, would never have 
come into the war and we should have been without any 
oceanic Ally at all. There is evidence that Hitler has tried to 
get the Japanese to attack the Russians. But he has failed 
in this. Failed as we failed in the 1914-18 war to get the 
Japanese to leave their own sphere of interest. They were 
very useful then, they did all they said, but they never moved 
into European waters or landed on European soil. We 
believe that they will not do so now. Germany will continue 
to get nuisance value from the Japanese, who are necessarily 
deflecting our war effort, but the Japanese will not do more 
for them than this. 


HITLER'S New Year address to the German people and the 
German Armed Forces reflects his reading of Germany’s pros- 

' pects in this fourth year of war. What he says 
a L the for purely internal consumption we can ignore. 
- This applies, for example, to the false but 
poisonous charges against his enemies which only Hitler’s 
perverted and malignant spirit could conceive. But we are 
—and will be—much concerned with his threats—for threats 
are the sole promises Hitler has so far ever kept. Let no one 
deceive themselves, he says; the National-Socialist Reich 
will conduct this fight with an energy very different from that 
shown in the last war by the old Germany. The day will come 
(he prophesies) when one of the contending parties will 
collapse ; but it will not be Germany. The German people 
will hold the field the longest this time. They will neither be 
defeated, nor ever contemplate capitulation. On the con- 
trary, National-Socialist Germany, imbued with the spirit of 
the greatest epoch in German history, is resolved to terminate 
this struggle only with a clear-cut victory. Thus Hitler to the 
German people. To the Armed Forces that will have to do 
the fighting he admits that “ the year 1943 will perhaps be 
hard, but certainly not harder than those which went before ”’ 
—not harder especially than last winter, when the German 
Army in Russia just escaped what Hitler himself described as 
a “ Napoleonic collapse.”” And to enable the German forces 
to carry out their task, 


“More than ever before the German homeland has forged new 
weapons this year. What had been prepared in years of work is 
now beginning to get into gear in a tremendous rhythm to give you, 
my soldiers, not only still better but also still more arms and ammuni- 
tion.” 
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These are words we must take to heart. Thanks to Russia, 
Germany is now being pounded on land as she has never been 
pounded before in this war. But although heavy casualties, 
bleak outlook, hard work and years of strain are all leaving 
their mark, thus far no signs have appeared that the Germans 
are weakening, let alone that they have yet been brought 
within sight of defeat. On this score we can afford no illu. 
sions. We can beat Germany. But we have not yet done so, 


THE Germans started a new mass round-up in the streets of 
Warsaw on January 15. Other Polish cities are almost cer- 
tainly suffering similarly. The Warsaw round- 
gal K aaa up followed carefully prepared plans. Several 

weeks ago the Gestapo established a special 
office which black-listed Poles for arrest. Poles in any way 
marked for their patriotism received special attention. What 
the present raid means appears from an eye-witness account 
of a similar earlier raid. Uniformed German police then threw 
cordons around the area selected and forced their way into 
the houses. While the police searched for those on their lists, 
the inhabitants of each house were driven into one room and 
kept there the whole day without food. When the round-up 
had been completed, all the Poles seized were taken to a single 
large concentration centre. They waited there for hours in 
the cold. Then a few were allowed to return home. The rest 
were taken away to Gestapo headquarters or to concentration 
camps. If young men they were removed for subsequent 
deportation and forced labour in the Reich ; if young women, 
their fate was also forced labour, unless they were sent first 
to German military brothels. This assault on the Poles is only 
the latest in a long series. Among earlier victims of German 
brutality the priests of Poland have been especial sufferers 
Pre-war Poland had some 10,000 priests. Authoritative 
Polish circles in London state that 3,000 of them have now 
been murdered by the Germans. Out of the 7,000 still alive, 
a great proportion are in prison or in concentration camps. 
Many others are forbidden to exercise their spiritual offices. 
This attack on priests—like the attack on patriots—is part of 
the deliberate German attempt to cow the spirit and brutalise 
and debase the characters of all Poles whom even the butchers 
of the Third Reich have not yet been able to kill. 


EVEN amid the horror and desolation of Axis-ruled Europe 
the Germans and Italians do not always have things thei 
A Job for Men OW? WAY. The Greeks, for example, despite 

temporary subjection to mere force, neve 
forget the realities of national character. Thus, in Southem 
Greece one guerilla detachment wearing Greek uniforms 
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entered a village some time ago in order to recruit volunteers 
and obtain supplies. A detachment of Italian Carabinieri was 
sent to arrest them. In fact it was the guerillas who arrested 
the Carabinieri. A second detachment of Italians, sent to 
reinforce the first, suffered the same fate. The Greek guerillas 
kept the Italians prisoner for some days, and then sent them 
back without guns or uniforms, and barefoot. With the 
Italians went this message: ‘‘ Next time send some real men 
against us.” 


BERLIN was bombed on January 16 for the first time since 
November 7, 1941. A second raid followed on January 17. 
Air-Raids Again The Germans retaliated by attacking London 

‘ $8 on January 17 during a light raid which in- 
cluded many other districts of Southern England. In the first 
of these attacks on Berlin a strong force of heavy bombers 
was out, including many Lancasters. This raid lasted for 
about an hour, and during that time our planes dropped a 
great weight of bombs, including 8-000-pounders and tens of 
thousands of incendiaries. Perhaps the most significant feature 
of the raid was the lightness of the German A.A. defences over 
the city. At one time Berlin was the most heavily defended 
city in Germany, but on this occasion the barrage was sur- 
prisingly light. Searchlights were also few. This situation 
altered on the following night when we bombed Berlin again. 
The German raid on London on January 20 caused casualties, 
a school being destroyed and many children killed. That 
the Luftwaffe did not send over many more planes—even 
though a rather bigger number might have been spared at a 
pinch—is due to other heavy demands, Russia, North Africa, 
and fears of coming invasion. 


As regards the immediate problem of beating Germany, and 
from the standpoint of the war as a whole, President Roose- 
velt’s message to Congress of January 7 was 
encouraging. From beginning to end _ his 
address was framed in terms of attack. As 
regards Japan, the United States a year ago set as the primary 
task in the war in the Pacific the day by day and week by 
week destruction of more Japanese war material than Japan’s 
industry can replace. ‘ Most certainly,” said the President, 


President Roose-~ 
velt’s Survey 


“that task has been and is being performed. . . . The period of 
our defensive attrition in the Pacific is passing. Now our aim is to 
force the Japanese to fight. Last year we stopped them. This year 
we intend to advance.” 


_ And as regards the Allies’ main enemies in Europe, though the 


President naturally refused to prophesy or to say when or 
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where the blow would fall, his formulation of Allied strategy 
was unequivocal, not to say blunt: “‘ We are going to strike 
—and strike hard.”” Attack demands weapons; and the 
United States is already turning out weapons of all kinds in 
vast quantities. Last year the following were among those 
produced : 


48,000 military aeroplanes, or more than the output of Germany, 
Italy and Japan together. The December output was 5,500 machines, 
and the rate is rapidly rising. 

56,000 combat vehicles, such as tanks and self-propelled artillery. 
671,000 machine guns. 

21,000 anti-tank guns. 

181,000,000 rounds of artillery ammunition. 


It is true that weapons alone are far from enough to win 
victory. Moreover, it would be absurd to imagine that all the 
troubles of arms production are yet over, or that every type 
of weapon now turned out will prove ideal in the field. But 
we can assume that American mechanical ingenuity will do 
its utmost to make arms and munitions that will pass the only 
test that really matters—success in actual battle. 


Part of the President’s Message to Congress dealt with 
problems of the post-war world. When he defined freedom 
’ from want as essentially meaning full employ- 
The President ment coupled with social “ assurance against 
and Peace : : ; 
the evils of all major economic hazards—assur- 
ance that will extend from the cradle to the grave,” Mr. 
Roosevelt was listened to in chilly silence by his audience. 
The problems which this social policy involves need not be 
discussed here. Statements which Mr. Roosevelt made about 
future peace should, however, be most carefully noted. The 
President said: (1) Germany, Italy and Japan must be dis- 
armed and kept disarmed ; (2) America cannot be made an 
island in either a military or an economic sense; (3) the 
failure of the last war’s formula for permanent peace—though 
“‘ based on a magnificent idealism ’’—teaches that “‘ we cannot 
maintain peace at this stage of human development by good 
intentions alone.’’ These three propositions do not represent 
the whole of the President’s current views. Other points he 
makes or implies may or may not command agreement. But 
on these matters he is right. Disarmament of Germany, Italy 
and Japan 7s essential. To keep them disarmed will be a 
harder task, calling for the united will of those whom President 
Roosevelt described as the “‘ United Nations.” The creation 
of that will, and its maintenance, must be a primary responsi- 
bility of those who desire peace. That America can no longer 
be an island is a matter primarily for Americans. And that 
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neither idealism nor good intentions are enough by them- 
selves to keep the peace once it is won—this is a statement 
that will cheer those who have sought wisdom from the bitter 
experience of the past twenty years. If the President can 
bring his country to peace-making with these three truths 
hammered firmly home, he will indeed have done mankind a 
service. 


THERE is much talk in Britain and America about how brave 
the Russians are, how magnificent they are, what superb feats 

a of arms they are accomplishing. In fact, the 
Ee Sows of Russians are conscious not so much of their 
_ courage as of their suffering, nor do they think 
as much about their feats of arms as about the release from 
humiliation and pain that Russian armies bring with them 
wherever they free Russian soil from the invader. Every 
now and again some Russian voices the real feeling of his 
people in phrases that burn themselves into the mind. The 
great Russian journalist Ilya Ehrenburg accomplished this in 
a New Year’s Eve broadcast. Here, in part, is what he said : 


“The German woman, Erna Kraus, wrote to her husband : 
‘ The children are asking you to send them victory of German arms 
for the New Year. I shall be modest and ask only for some soap, 
and—if it’s not too much trouble—some fur for a short jacket.’ 

“* The body of Major Kraus lies on the banks of the Don among 
thousands of German dead. At his side is a muddy, trampled flag. 
Erna will not get her jacket, nor will Germany get its victory. . . . 

“From the soldier’s mug we have gulped the cold water of 
hatred ; it sears the mouth more fiercely than spirits. Accursed be 
the land of robbery! Germany intruded into our lives. Quite 
recently, Europe dreamt of a flight in the stratosphere; now 
Europe is sitting in dug-outs and shelters. Mad Hitler has darkened 
the age. We hate the Germans not only because they murder chil- 
dren, but also because we have to kill them; because of all the 
words only one is left—the word, ‘kill.’ They have robbed life. 
There were many colours ; now, only one is left; khaki. There 
were many scents and smells ; now is left only the smell of war— 
fire, burnt petrol and blood. We built cities, cultivated trees, wrote 
poems, nursed our children. The Germans have taken all this from 
us. What is soil to the Germans? There were Russian cornfields, 
vineyards in Burgundy, fiords in Norway. The Germans declared 
all this ‘ Grossraum ’—abstract space. Now the year of retribution 
has come. We do not want to torment the Germans ; we want to 
annihilate them. They unsheathed the sword, and by the sword 
they shall perish. 

“ There is no gay dare-devilry in our offensive. We look to the 
future grimly. The New Year is born in the thunder of battle, But 
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we know that the Ukrainians and White Russians are waiting for 
us; that tortured Russian towns are waiting us; that tormented 
Europe is waiting for our Allies. Life and death are at stake; 
every day won means thousands saved. The New Year may become 
the year of victory. But victory cannot be won ; it must be achieved, 
Victory has labour-roughened hands, bloody feet; victory is no 
winged goddess ; victory is our sister in a soldier’s cloak.”’ 


Here is the spirit that deserves and will achieve victory, 
There are, indeed, some Allied circles outside Russia that 
could do worse than be inspired by this same spirit. 


THE New Year honours contained many Canadian names, and 
this reversion to an old practice was warmly welcomed both 
in London and Canada. The effort at separa. 
aaa Year tion had been exercised in the direction of 
honours bestowed by the King. Now, provided 
the honours are not hereditary (and so contrary to the usage 
of the U.S.A., Canada’s powerful neighbour), the King’s 
rewards may be accepted by his subjects in Canada. Besides 
those on the Canadians, there were many other rewards, 
and the honours which gave the greatest satisfaction in this 
country were those bestowed on Lord Gort and Sir Archibald 
Wavell. Both were promoted Field Marshal, thus emerging 
from the artificial cloud made for them by political jealousies, 
Lord Gort undoubtedly saved the situation at Dunkirk. His 
reward was being sent to Gibraltar; but there his defence 
work was so outstanding that it attracted universal admira- 
tion. He was moved to Malta a year ago. He is a V.C.,a 
man of outstanding courage, he has a lofty character and 
a great power of swift decision. He should be commanding 
in the field, where his talents would best benefit his country. 
In General Wavell we have, in the view of competent 
foreign soldiers—General Sikorski is said to be one of them— 
the ablest general since Wellington. He combines science with 
military instinct, and the first Libyan campaign which he 
directed was a masterpiece of military skill and resolute 
_ performance. He should undoubtedly be placed at the head 
of our whole military effort, and so he would have been had 
he not become something of a national hero, while at the same 
time lectures of his were unluckily re-published which 
showed him to be a man of literary as well as of strategic 
power. His banishment was from that moment decided, and 
nothing but a strong popular call will get him into the saddle 
in London. The two field marshals are our two best soldiers; 
their honours have been earned twice over. 


SoME time ago an article in the American magazine Life 
attracted attention by a violent attack on the British Empue 
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and the threat that unless we dropped our 
ee ee Empire the Americans would not remain our 
emmpire ‘allies. The reason it caught public notice in 
England was because our Press seldom lets us hear the violent 
abuse of our country which is endemic in the U.S.A. and is 
faithfully repeated in the American Press. The war has 
intensified this, and it would be as well if our people understood 
that the charming and flattering Americans who come over 
here do not reflect their countrymen’s views. Mr. Luce was the 
author of the article, which, coming as it did from a magazine 
of strongly anti-British tendency, did not surprise those who 
knew what to expect of the American Press in general, and of 
Life in particular. What did cause surprise and great regret 
was that Marshal Smuts should have chosen to write an 
article in this same magazine in which he drew a great scheme 
for the weakening of the British Empire by a process of pain- 
less extraction. The Dazly Mail performed the great public 
service of printing this in full. It is an important document. 
It was underlined by a speech of Lord Hailey’s made at the 
same time in which some identical suggestions were made in 
much the same authoritative tone, as though both eminent 
personages were themselves quoting from: some document. 
Marshal Smuts began his article by welcoming American 
interest in British Colonial questions and by assuring his 
readers (the readers of Life be it remembered) that the old 
Empire to which they had objected was dead. The Boers had 
killed it. Here the reader with knowledge of history will pause 
for breath, and will remember that if the Empire had not 
fought the Boer War, South Africa would now be neutral. 


MARSHAL SMUTs at this point of his article claimed to have 
invented the term “‘ Commonwealth of Nations ”’ for the self- 
The Scheme governing Dominions, and this certainly has 

a more Republican sound than the name 
British Empire. The article goes on to describe, not unfairly, 
the present state of the Colonial Empire, saying : 


“‘ The idea that the British Colonial system is based on keeping 
people in subjection and exploiting them for Britain is to-day, at any 
rate, wildly and demonstrably preposterous.” 


“ But,” says Marshal Smuts, “ what of the future of the 
Colonies after the war?” The world, he says, will be 
“governed by the Atlantic Charter and similar international 
instruments.”’ 


“ A world where colonies situated on the strategic routes of the 
world will become important items in a programme of general 
security against war. 
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** A world of security bases for united nations, of controlled war 
materials, and of equal supply of necessary raw materials. . . . 

*“* Wherever possible, isolated colonies belonging to a mother. 
country should be grouped into larger units both for more efficient 
and economical administration and for larger-scale development of 
policies common to all. 

** Thus, all British Colonies in the West Indies or Far East, or 
on the African continent, could be grouped, with larger powers 
assigned to the group and a corresponding decrease of power 
exercised in London. .. . 

“As a further stimulus to development of such an enlarged 
colonial unit, its general development policy should be entrusted 
to a council on which not only the British Government, as the parent 
State, but also the unit itself and any interested neighbouring British 
Commonwealth, such as Canada, Australia, New Zealand, and South 
Africa, could prove beneficial in the advance of their less-developed 
neighbours. 

** There should be a system of regional grouping of colonies to 
whatever mother-countries they happen to belong. 

** Thus colonies in the West Indies, Far East, or African con- 
tinent could be grouped to whatever Powers they may belong for 
the purposes of ultimate control of defence or economic policy, 
under the Atlantic Charter, or for other purposes.” 


But this is not the whole, the aim of the Atlantic Charter was 


to get U.S.A. influence into the British and Dutch Empires. | 


Not that the Americans want the trouble and 


Yankee Doodle expense of colonies—the English can have that 


Doo 


and be abused for it. But American business 


men see great opportunities of exploitation, and Marshal 
Smuts lets the cat out of his bag in the following passage : 


“* While mother-countries will be exclusively responsible for the 
administration of their colonies, ultimate control of general ot 
common policy would come under a regional commission or council 
on which will be represented not only mother-countries but also 
others regionally interested for security or economic reasons. 

“* Thus, the United States, although not a colonial Power, could be m 
the regional control council of the West Indies, or of Africa or elsewhere.” 
(Our italics.) 


the cat being well out of the bag, Marshal Smuts comes out 
into the open : 


“It appears to me essential that the United States should in futur 
have a direct say with mother-countries in the settlement of general colonial 
policies and some such organisation, as is here suggested, that would gin 
her the necessary status with the rights and responsibilities implied.” (Out 
italics.) 
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This is a serious article, written for the most unfriendly 
element in the U.S.A. by a Dominion Prime Minister. That 
there is some disruptive intention is shown by the departure 
from the Colonial Office of two men—Lord Cranborne and 
Mr. MacMillan—who would not have agreed to handing over 
our Colonial Empire to the Standard Oil Company and similar 
American Corporations. It looks as though Marshal Smuts 
had been asked to fly a kite for Mr. Churchill, and vigilance 
will be more than ever required if the British Empire is to 
emerge intact from the war. 


THE National Review is a Conservative organ. That is to say 
it believes in the virtue and works for the survival of this 

country, irrespective of party labels. When 
Ll Toll of the long-threatened war came we were sure 
that the men and women of this splendid 
nation would do their duty. As the people are, so are their 
representatives. Eight members of the House of Commons 
have made the supreme sacrifice. They were :— 


R. W. Porrit. RONALD CARTLAND. 
DUDLEY JOEL. PETER ECKERSLEY. 

SIR ARNOLD WILSON. LorpD APSLEY. 

J. RATHBONE. Hon. SOMERSET MAXWELL. 


They belonged to all sections of their own party and they were 
among the ablest members of the House of Commons. But 
there was one thing about them—they were all Conservatives— 
no M.P. of any other party has been killed in action, and while 
this is very honourable for the Conservative Party it shows 
that the members sent to Westminster by the other parties 
do not really represent their constituents. Could not the 
Labour caucus provide a rather better class of parliamentarian 
than at present ? 


ONE of the adverse factors in the good government of our 
Country and Empire is that the best of our M.P.’s are in the 
False Polic services and are therefore no longer able to 

y influence Parliament, which is left to men 
often of less patriotic stamp, and what is true of Parliament 
is also true of the Country. The best men are at the Front 
in the fighting army, the others have gone to what Mr. 
Geoffrey Dawson used, in the last war, to call ‘“ the side,” 
which is as different as possible from the Front. Even the 
women have been taken from their homes, so that there is 
very little check on the reserved men at the side who are 
putting all their favourite nostrums over on to this unfortu- 
nate country, and on any part of the Empire over which they 
have any power. One of the most powerful disrupting 
efforts ever made was that of Sir Stafford Cripps to get rid of 
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India. Owing to the absence of the M.P.s and public on vital 
war work, the enormity of his offers to the Indian agitators 
was not realised in this country. A pamphlet has just been 
printed by the Labour Party which enlightens us. It is 
called ‘‘ India,” it is by Mr. George Ridley, M.P. and has a 
foreword by the Rt. Hon. Clement Attlee, the leader of the 
Socialist Party and deputy Prime Minister in Mr. Churchill’s 
Government. The object of the pamphlet is to convince our 
Socialists that Sir Stafford Cripps really did try to get rid of 
India and that if he failed to do so it was not his fault. In 
the course of this essay in political education Mr. Ridley 


quotes Professor Coupland, the secretary of the Cripps'| 


Mission, for an account of what was offered to the Indian 
malcontents. 


SiR Stafford Cripps had many conferences. Mr. Coupland 
took notes—here they are—the italics are ours :— 
a pat its allegiance to the Crown ? 

Yes. In order that there should be no 
possibility of doubt, we have inserted in the last sentence 
of paragraph (c) (ii) the statement: “‘ but will not impose any 
restriction on the power of the Indian Union to decide in 
the future its relation to the other Member States of the British 
Commonwealth.”” The Dominion will be completely free 
either to remain within or to go without the Commonwealth 
of Nations. 

Will the Indian Union have the right to enter into a treaty 
with any other nation in the world ? 

Yes. 

Can the Union join any contiguous foreign countries ? 

There is nothing to prevent it. Canada can join the U.S.A. 
to-morrow if it wants to. 

Can it ? 

Of course it can. 

What about the Governor-General ? 

The constitution-making body will be free to deal with 
that question as it chooses. 

What will be the power reserved to the British ? 

There will be no power reserved at all, but there will bea 
Treaty by which the Government of the Indian Union wil 
undertake to carry on the protection of the minority com- 
munities which has been promised them. 

Will Imperial troops be retained in this country ? 

No Imperial troops will be retained in this country except at 
ae request of or by agreement with the new Indian Union or 

nions. 


Will the Indian Union be entitled to disown} 
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Will the Indian Union have the right to take expropriation 
measures ? 

The Union will be free to take all measures which are open 
to a sovereign State to take. 

Exactly at what stage does the British Government pro- 
pose to leave this country ? 

As soon as the constitution-making body has framed a 
new constitution to take the place of the old one, the British 
Government undertakes to accept and implement the new one ; 
and the moment the new constitution comes into operation, 
the changeover takes place. 

Will India be represented at the Peace Conference ? 

Certainly. 

Can you tell us clearly what you are going to give us ? 
What is required is one simple word, “‘ freedom.”’ 

We used what we thought simple, “ full self-government.”’ 
We followed it by a definition which we believed would convey 
the right meaning. There is no conceivable doubt that this 
allows complete and absolute self-determination and self- 
government for India. 

Now that this Declaration has been made, is there any 
difficulty in the way of India participating in the Atlantic 
Charter ? 

None at all. 

We have added nothing and taken away nothing. There, 
in all its stark disloyalty to the British effort, is the Cripps- 
Churchill offer to the Indian Allies of Hitler. They were 
prevented from accepting it by their own incurable shiftiness 
of nature. The pamphlet is a tragic instance of the lack of 
understanding of a great problem. The author and his 
audience do not even see that if India had been capable of 
self-government we should never have taken it over. But 
what are we to think of ministers who put forward a policy so 
disastrous ? Mr. Morrison, once a little Englander, a man 
who omitted to serve his country in the last war, seems to 
realise that perhaps we have gone rather far. He said of 
India on October 29 :— 


ce 


. in my knowledge of the history of the world I can recall no 
parallel to the tremendous scope and sweep of such an offer of free- 
dom to an enormous empire, reservoir of a great fraction of the 
wealth of the world ; just as I can recall no parallel to the century 
and a half of growth and development which has turned this great 
sub-continent from a welter of warring medieval principalities into 
an ordered society, to which freedom and independence in a modern 
world can reasonably and rightly be offered.” 


Mr. Morrison shows signs of revising his youthful views. The 
Socialists are learning fast, but it has taken a fearful war and 
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High Office to make them understand how the world is 
shaped. 


Mr. H. Morrison, the Socialist Home Secretary, formerly a 
pacifist and an internationalist, has apparently discovered 
. _, the British Empire. It was there before he 
es noticed it, but for a long time he had been 
. absorbed in other matters. He is not the only 


man whose eyes have been sharpened by the blasting operations | 


of war. He spoke of his new-found faith in the Empire made 
by our countrymen on January 10, at Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
when he said that the duty of the British people was to go on 


being true to themselves and that without the British Empire | 


the world would lose a stabilising factor. He spoke of the 
Dominions—“a self-governing Commonwealth ’—and _ then 
of the Empire. “India can have self-government for the 
taking ”’ he observed. Of the magnificent colonial territories 


administered by the Crown, Mr. Morrison also spoke. He} 


belongs to a party which is fond of denouncing Trading and 
Commerce as sin, so it required some courage on his part to 
admit any merit at all in a system by means of which alone 
the Empire had grown :— 


“* We know that one of the main motives for the acquisition of | 


many of the Colonial territories was commercial. Commerical 
interest still plays a part, not always beneficent, in their affairs. But 
from an early stage this original motive was, so far as official policy 
was concerned, influenced to an increasing extent by a motive of 
duty, a sense of a job to be done for the people whom we found 
in our care, and for the sake of our own self-respect. The 
Colonial record has had blots and blemishes. The picture to-day is 
far from perfect. But no one can explain the progress that has taken 
place since the commencement of the British connection, except by 
recognising the operation of motives and policies quite other than 
commercial. I would credit us also with laying the foundations of 
a good system of law and public administration. On the whol, 
and with some exceptions, I would credit us with a humane, decent, 
fair-minded attitude towards the less advanced peoples in our 
charge. In the weeks after Dunkirk, when there was scarcely a 
dependency in the world that could not have got free of the British 
connection if it had been bursting with the desire to do so, the great 
majority gave tangible proof of the most touching loyalty to the 
British connection.” 


THE Home Secretary even went so far as to express his belie! 

in the disinterestedness of his fellow-countrymen :— 
' . “We are no greedy exploiters. The really scientific 
~~ Where it exploiter would be (indeed in his Nazi, Japanese, and 
other forms he is) filled with scorn for our shortcom- 
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ings in this regard. The British Government puts a lot of money 
each year into the colonies and seeks no commerical return. The 
home country has rejected all temptation to be a monopolist. If 
other great countries in more than one continent had been as liberal 
in their trading policies, as free from taint of aggressive economics, 
as was Great Britain with her colonies, the creeping paralysis of 
restriction and decline might not have set in, contributing as it 
did to war.” 


‘ 


He could wish that our ‘“ constructive social and economic 
policies had matched the political and humane integrity of our 


colonial administration,’ and he added that, for any neglect 
'in this “ public opinion at home must bear its share of 
f the f 


responsibility.” He would like, as we all should, to see 
better help in material ways given to the Colonial peoples :— 


** We must, too, be ready to spend more freely to set the colonies 
economically on their feet. Here, too, I do not advocate imprac- 
tical spendthrift policies, but a casting of our bread upon the water, 
even if it returns to us only after many days, and then not in the 
form of exclusive markets or of large dividends, but of those other, 
far more valid, rewards—the growth of contented, progressive com- 
munities, good neighbours, and valued economic partners, whose 
progress serves not only themselves but us and the rest of the 
world. 

“There must go with this policy of economic development a 
policy of labour advancement and of enabling undeveloped and 
partially developed communities to get practical training in political 
arts and governmental capacity. It would be ignorant, dangerous 
nonsense to talk about grants of full self-government to many of the 
dependent territories for some time to come. In those instances it 
would be like giving a child of 10 a latch-key, a bank account, and 
a shot-gun.” 


This is all well said—only—at the end of his speech did Mr. 
Morrison revert to his internationalism when he indicated that 
the admirable system—a monarchical and capitalist system 
—under which the Empire has been able to grow to strength, 
should be exchanged for some vague policy of ‘‘ international 
co-operation.’”” Only in his peroration did the Home Secretary 
revert to his old style when he spoke of the ‘‘ myth of a self 
sufficient Empire.’’ Not so much myth in 1940, Mr. Morrison, 
when we stood alone but for our Empire ! 


THE fourth year of the war is nearly half over. At the end 

of the third year we and our Allies had a welcome bout of 

The W victory. The Russians, who had borne the 

French P ane brunt of the fighting, look like regaining yet 
olitics ° ° 

more of their lost provinces. They are clear- 
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ing the Caucasus, they may recover Rostoff and even the 
Crimea, and thus put a stopper on one German ambition. We 
shall, in time, sweep the Germans out of Tunisia, no doubt of 
that, though the campaign will be a very stiff one. The con. 
quest of Tunisia is essential as the first step towards the 
restoration of France to her old sovereignty. But this is not 
so easy as it sounds. Those French provinces of Africa which 
remained under Vichy were staffed by the good-will of the 
German missions there. They were therefore filled with men 
who would take orders from the occupying Power, creature 
of Pétain, Darlan, Laval and other quislings. And, not only 
was the Vichy administration of this colour, the French inhab- 
tants had tended that way since the Armistice, many having 
gone to Algeria and French Morocco from France. Thes 
fugitives sometimes had property, but they were always 
people who were sufficiently in with the Pétain Government 
to be able to get the necessary permission to leave France, 
Slowly and under the benevolent eye of the occupying Power, 
the African provinces of France filled up with the timid sort 
of French, the unheroic and self-seeking ‘‘ middle ’’ class, 
whose only idea of politics is to make money and avoit 
trouble. They will always shout with the largest crowd. Mr. 
Harold MacMillan, the representative of the British Goven- 
ment in Algeria, in a statement to the Press on January 1, 
gave a sideways glance at what is going on. “ The treatment 
of the Jews,” he said, “‘ must be changed.”” This shows the 
extent to which the ghastly anti-Semitism of Germany had 
invaded Vichy. 


One of the most important movements since the defeat 0 
France in 1940 has been the flight of population and ¢ 

ae capital to French North Africa. Before the 
— =e War the European population of Algeria wa 
— 987,252; of Tunisia 213,105; of Moroce 
236,600. There is good reason to believe that over 700,00 
Frenchmen and their families have fled during the past two 
years from Metropolitan France and have settled in North 
Africa. Many of them have taken with them all their saving 
and have realised their family investments, preferring to start 
again in North Africa rather than to remain under the German 
heel in France. A very large number of important Frencl 
firms were so determined to take every step possible to escapi 
German domination that, in the autumn of 1940, they este 
blished branches in Algiers, Morocco, and Tunisia. Far 
sighted Frenchmen saw how German industrial groups welt 
purchasing French assets in all parts of Europe, and thal 
French economic influence was steadily being eliminated. The 
best hope of remaining free seemed to them to be to starl 
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their own particular form of industry in North Africa. In 
the last two years factories for canning, drying and freezing 
foodstuffs, sugar, textile, match and hardware factories, as 
well as blast furnaces and works producing agricultural 
machines and chemical fertilisers have been set up by shrewd 
and enterprising Frenchmen. 


PHOTOGRAPHS of M. Laval were published on January 11 
showing him receiving honours from his specially trained and 
; uniformed bodyguard. Laval is walking down 
st Price He the steps of a building, while a double row of 
” men salute him; on the face of the Minister is 
a proud smile. There are other times when M. Laval is not 
so proud. One of these occurred when he was sent for by 
Hitler in December. According to a Madrid correspondent of 
the B.U.P. the German dictator treated the French quisling 
in the most brutal manner. Here is the account of the inter- 
view published by our contemporary, France : 


“From the start Laval had the impression of an ice-cold atmo- 
sphere; the Fiihrer talked all the time. He was exceedingly 
vehement, he reproached France with having violated the Armistice 
and having in so doing broken faith. He called Giraud a traitor 
and reminded Laval that Weygand had had to be sent to East 
Prussia. He complained bitterly of the number of influential 
Frenchmen who had joined the Allies. At the end he reminded 
Laval that he expected deeds from France, and not smooth words. 
The violence of this language stunned Laval, who had been forced 
to remain standing while he was shouted at. At last he asked per- 
mission to sit down, he obtained this—not from Hitler, but from 
Ciano, who authoritatively and laconically said ‘ Yes.’ ” 


It is reported that after the interview the French Prime 
Minister looked 15 years older than before. That is the reverse 
of M. Laval’s medal. He may be able to walk down the steps 
of his Ministry between a double row of saluting men. At 
Berchtesgaden he is treated to every humiliation that can be 
devised by the mean mind of the common fellow who has 
mastered him. It is a high price to pay for “ honours.”’ 


“PICTURES and statues,” says France, have always been great 
travellers. In a recent article our contemporary speaks of 
— the latest journeys of the treasures of the Louvre, 
pins so far as they are known, for no one has yet 

heard how many of the chief artistic treasures 
of the French State have been stolen by the Germans. Those 
able to be preserved until all France was occupied had many 
adventures. How many of them will be found again when the 
war ends ? The arrangements to move the most famous pic- 
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tures and statues were made in time. Plans were sketched at 
the time of Munich, when the capital treasures of the Louvre 
were removed, packed, unpacked and re-hung in record time. 


“‘ The boxes, straw, waterproof paper, the nailing, the fixings, 
all this was carefully stored for the next occasion—that is for a year 
later. 

“*T know that Napoleon removed the Marriage in Cana from St. 
George in Venice, that the picture travelled across the Lagoon and 
the Alps and that then there were no motor lorries, but the Marriag 
in Cana nevertheless weighs two tons with its frame and measures 
ten metres in length. 

“In 1914 it was taken out of its frame and rolled, as were L; 
Radeau de la Meduse and other large masterpieces, but there is always 
a danger of damaging paint and this time the exodus occurred with 
the pictures on their stretchers. Homage must be rendered to all 
the scaffoldings, cranes, inclined planes, wheeled platforms, lorries, 
muscles, intelligence and care which enabled so much beauty, history, 
wealth and weight to move from the Louvre to Chambord and other 
great houses in Tourraine. It is said that the scenery lorry belonging 
to the ‘ Comedie Frangaise,’ which transported Le Radeau de la 
Meduse, in trying to avoid low arches and sharp turnings, neverthe- 
less got hung up outside Paris on the telegraph wires, and that the 
Post Office had to move some telegraph posts to allow the Radea 
to travel to the Loire.” 


Then came the invasion, the Loire country was no longer 
safe, the heavy sculpture could not be moved. Goering subse- 
quently went to Chambord to see the Venus de Milo. Goering 
is an amateur ; before the war we saw photographs of Karnis- 
berg, his house, which was enriched by thefts from German 
Museums. 


IT is impossible to know what has happened : 


“It is impossible,” says the article in France, “‘ to know exactly 
what the Germans have stolen from us. Certainly a great deal... 
we must keep an inventory of our artistic wealth so a 
What Thefts ? P ae id -neot 
to be able to collect it later in Goering’s house—o 
elsewhere. 


“* The Joconde has been much spoken of ; she is a traveller; it 
will be remembered that she was stolen in 1913 and made a trip 
before she returned home, and then in 1939: it was said that Hitler 
had got her, that he had given her to Mussolini, but we have out 
own reasons for believing that she escaped capture. Actually, when 
the Germans came towards the Loire in June, 1940, what could be 
packed in a hurry was taken away in army lorries, and the Conset- 
vators of the Louvre heroically transported most of the reasonably 
sized pictures to the Chateau of Loc Dieu in Aveyron; Mona Lis 
was hung in the bedroom of a conservator.” 
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But the climate of Aveyron is bad for oil paintings, and in 
September the Joconde and other pictures which had been 
moved from Paris found a home in the Museum of Montauban 
in the South of France. Now the fate of the treasures of the 
Louvre is not known. The Germans put out an official note 
to say that Hitler had not—as was reported—stolen the 
Joconde. Perhaps not—the denial means nothing. No men- 
tion is made, in the article from which we quote, of Watteau’s 
Embarquement pour la Cythére. This was, of all the Louvre 
pictures, the one Monet loved the best. Let us hope it is 
safely hidden where the Huns cannot find it. 


WE do not know whether it is by accident or intention that Lord 
Woolton’s officials are always threatening to do something 
unpleasant to the public. They are always 


a oe Much telling us that they “may” have to reduce 
Please f this or that ration if the public does not take a 


pull. Now the long-suffering public is ready for 
every sacrifice, as it has clearly shown, but it does not relish 
threats. If bread has to be rationed, let that be done with less 
talk about it ; if rationing is not necessary, why the threats ? 
The Food Ministry has not made such a brilliant success of the 
job it took over from tradesmen who would have been quite 
able to manage the feeding of these islands had the task been 
left to them. No doubt Lord Woolton and his officials mean 
well and have worked hard, but in their desire to queue up the 
whole nation on ration cards they have destroyed, for the 
moment, a good many of our food resources. We need only 
mention eggs, with which poultry and pigs may be bracketed 
to give two of the most glaring examples of mismanage- 
ment. There are others, green vegetables among them. Only 
those who have gardens get vegetables or a plentiful supply 
of fruit, and such people—unless they are professional regis- 
tered growers—may not sell their produce. The stores of 
food which could have been produced by private gardens have 
not been grown because the Socialists, who have the control 
of the Government, were afraid they could not prevent their 
bringing profit. Much has been lost through this blind policy 
which derives from political faddists. No, Lord Woolton 
must not bully us very much more. We can—and do—take 
orders, we have regretted many of them, but we have obeyed 
them, but he must not presume too far on our toleration or 
we shall begin to talk about the Black Markets which are the 
direct outcome of the socialising policy. 

If we were sure that the regimentation we now endure 
would come to an end with the war, it would not matter so 
much. But the most disquieting factor in our war socialisation 
is that it is evidently intended by its authors to be prolonged. 
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The Bevins and Morrisons, with their lieutenants the Wooltons 
and the Daltons mean to use the national danger to fix a 
permanent straight waistcoat upon Britain. We print a 
letter upon their effort to bring about “‘ Socialism in Our Time,” 
and we ask our readers to look round them at what is being 
done to bring this about. ; 


As we go to press the news comes of the Eighth Army’s entry 
into Tripoli. This occurred on January 23 at 5 a.m. General 
Tripoli Alexander, and Lieutenant-General Mont- 

™ gomery, had _ successfully accomplished a 
march, during which courage, endurance and brilliant organisa- 
tion had been conspicuous. The Army, the Navy, the Air 
Force have been combined as never before in our history. 
We see the result. One thing must be particularly gratifying 
to General Alexander. He was the last man to leave the 
beach at Dunkirk in 1940, and Marshal Rommel’s panzer 
division was one of the chief factors in forcing the British 
retreat. Now the spent and diminished forces of the German 
General have been obliged to run 1,400 miles to get away 
from Alexander’s army. Tripolitania is lost to the Italians, 
and General Montgomery is in full pursuit of Rommel, who is 
moving into Tunisia, where he hopes to join up: with Von 
Arnim’s forces. In the meantime the First Army and the 
Fighting French are pushing towards Tunis after a stiff bout 
of fighting which continues at the time of writing. The 
thanks of the British people go to Generals Alexander and 
Montgomery, to Admiral Cunningham and to the Forces 
under their command, as well as to the Air Force, without 
whose co-operation this great advance could not have been 


achieved. 


THE FUTURE OF FRANCE 


[The following article is written by a very distinguished 
Frenchman who accepted exile sooner than agree to the Armistice 
of 1940.—Ed. N.R.]. 


THE English often ask their French friends the question : 
“What do you think will be France’s future ?’’ The reply is 
certainly difficult and it opens the door wide to error. But 
such a question is often asked because of the interest, sym- 
pathy and solicitude for France, that English people feel, so 
that it seems better to answer it, even at the risk of being 
accused of temerity, than to keep silence and to seem 
indifferent to the solicitude shown by these friends. 

Some reserve is, however, necessary. It is evident that 
the last phase of the war will have a strong influence on the 
structure of Europe, and in consequence on that of France. 
Now we do not yet know what these events will be. Will the 
German defeat occur as the result of the single Russian front, 
before the opening on the Continent of the Anglo-American 
second front ? Will it be, on the contrary, the result of a 
double offensive, alike Russian and Anglo-American ? Or, 
again, the Russian front having become stabilised, will the 
German defeat be determined by the action of the Anglo- 
American Forces? Those are three possible ends to the 
war. And one can easily imagine others. 

Then, what will be the contribution of the Giraud Army 
towards German defeat ? It is certain that the moral and 
material situation of the French people will be affected 
according to whether this is great or small. The war and 
post-war view of the French would be quite different if the 
French army played a part that was not negligible in the 
battle for European liberation. 

Other uncertainties—will France be totally occupied until 
the end of the war? Will she, on the contrary, be already 
partly free from the enemy ? In this case which part will be 
free from the Germans? The north or the south? Paris or 
Marseilles ? Factory population or peasant people? This 
liberation—will it take place a few weeks before the end of 
the war, or some time before? And again, allowance must 
be made for accidental happenings. The premature dis- 
appearance of one of the great men who lead the struggle 
against Germany, the death of such or such a great French 
parliamentarian might have an appreciable influence on the 
evolution of French conditions. The life of a people resembles, 
inmany ways, the life of a man : luck, hazard have their will 
with it. The study of the present situation in France does 
not at present, therefore, provide sufficient elements for 
certainty of judgment about her future; one might as well try 
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to foresee the career of a man by thinking only of his brain and 
character, without taking into account a thousand circum- 
stances which, apart from his personality, determine the 
orientation of his career. 

These reservations made, let us nevertheless try to trace 
to-day some features of the moral physiognomy of the French 
to-morrow, by indicating the temper, talent and leanings, 
and some of the aversions of the French. While doing this 
let us not forget that the formidable events of the end of the 
war may act upon the internal structure of France so as to 
render unrecognisable any sketch made now. 

France is entirely occupied, entirely held under by the 
German armies; the thought which dominates her whole 
moral life at the moment is her aspiration for freedom. In 
consequence her sympathy goes to the countries which are 
contributing to this liberation and which continue to fight 
Germany ; Great Britain, Russia and the United States. 
She will continue for long in her attachment to them. Her 
particular admiration will go to the people—or to the peoples 
—-who give her enemy the last mortal blow. 

If Germany had been able to rest on her victory and to 
dominate Europe in peace, the psychology of the French 
people would have been marked for a long time by an 
inferiority complex. But Germany was forced to continue 
to fight and will, in the end, be beaten. Presently the French 
will see the Germans in the position of inferiority they are 
themselves in to-day. The defeat of France will have lasted 
too short a time to break her spirit. 

There is more. The French believe that their defeat and 
above all their capitulation were the result of treason, which 
was responsible for their lack of preparation and for their 
military defeats, and that a plot had been made so that power 
could be seized at Bordeaux. This conviction, and the 
impression produced by the heroic Battle of Britain, have 
enabled the French to throw off the heavy burden of depression 
which any nation must feel when they have been beaten. 
The French people are indignant, angry, thirsting for revenge, 
revolutionary, but they are not discouraged—the internal 
springs of the country are intact. 

All the continental states who resisted the Germans are, 
at the present moment, occupied by German troops. When 
the conflict is over there will be a certain solidarity between 
these different nations who will have experienced the same 
humiliation, the same privations, the same revolts. The 
occupation by the enemy may stimulate all these states to 
unite more closely than before in order to protect themselves 
against a renewed aggression 

If the opportunity had been offered them, the French 
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people in June, 1940 would perhaps have sacrificed their 
republican liberties for a time in order to avoid defeat and 
capitulation. But they were not given the chance. And 
the opposite occurred. Defeat brought with it dictatorship— 
and this dictatorship, in return, forced the nation to accept 
defeat. The totalitarian régime was established in France 
at the same moment as the enemy occupation and its existence 
was sustained by the pressure of the Germans on the French. 
What propaganda could have been better devised to exalt the 
Republic and to ruin the Dictatorship than this occupation 
of France by the Germans? When the enemy is beaten, the 
people will be in love with liberty, passionately republican, 
pehaps also Jacobin. One symptom of this evolution is 
that French town workers were the first—long before the 
peasants—to make a stand against enemy occupation, and 
French town workers have always been republican. 

The Pétain régime is decidedly clerical. Already in 1940 
Heriot wrote to Pétain to point out to him that the exaggera- 
tion of clericalism ran the risk of reviving anti-clericalism, 
which seemed before this to have disappeared from France. 
But the brave stand made by the lower ranks of the priests, 
by the Christian Syndicalists, by the Catholic democratic 
party and—particularly in the last months—by certain 
bishops, allows us to hope that, in spite of the faults com- 
mitted, France in the future will not be anti-clerical. 

It is difficult to describe the violence of the feeling in 
France against the Pétain régime. It may be summed up by 
the saying current in both zones before the total occupation. 
“In the occupied zone the enemy No. 1 is the German: in 
the unoccupied zone the enemy No. 1 is Vichy. The German 
there is only enemy No. 2.” This is illustrated by what 
Colette said. He was the man who shot at Laval and Deat. 
When he was interrogated he replied, ‘‘ I shot at Laval and 
Deat because they are traitors. I did not shoot at the 
German officer who stood by them because, after all, that 
man was on duty.”’ The young assassin who shot Darlan 
sid the same sort of thing as Colette. The day France is 
liberated, a short wave of violence will certainly pass over the 
country. But there will be no civil war, because for that it 
would be necessary for the country to be divided by two 
fairly equal forces. Now, in France, there will be on one 
side some forty million people and, on the other, a few 
thousand individuals. There will be executions—-but no 
fratricidal battles. 

In spite of the courageous action in resistance of the com- 
munist party, communism will not, we think, establish itself 
in France. The French by temperament are alien to com- 
munistic doctrines alike by their sense of proportion and by 
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their individualistic instincts. All the same a communist 
régime might appear in France for a short time, if, when the 
country is freed, outside pressure was used to prevent the 
French from establishing a left-wing régime, or from taking 
revenge for their long oppression on the groups which had 


forced this on them. If, at that moment, the popular uprising | 


is checked by a government of reaction, it is to be feared 
that the French people, seeing in this the beginning of a second 
period of oppression, might, in its despair, slip into com- 
munism as a last hope. We must not forget that actually 
under the German oppression the state of mind of the French 
people is definitely revolutionary. The revolution will not 
be checked by being smothered, only by giving it plenty of 
scope. 

The French in general think that too many of the well-to- 
do, who were admirers of Hitler and Mussolini, accepted 
defeat in order to re-establish their privileges by means of a 
totalitarian régime. The weeks of June and July, 1940, 
actually put on to the national plane the social conflicts of 
1936. The great mass of the upper middle classes became 
collaborationists. As a whole the working classes were for 
resisting the Germans ; on both sides there were very numerous 
exceptions. But the impression remains that when it was 
faced by the enemy France was socially divided. 

This belief may have serious repercussions when the 
national territory is liberated. And we must expect the 
fight against the power of money to be renewed. Travellers 
coming from France report that never have the “ trusts” 
been so unpopular as under the Pétain régime, which has 
greatly favoured them. 

The after-war régime will therefore decidedly be more left- 
wing than before. We may look to have political institutions 
rather like those of the Third Republic, with such modifica- 
tions that experience has shown to be necessary. In the 
economic domain the changes will be great and deep. In 
this France will participate in the social evolution of Great 
Britain. But there is no reason to fear that French politics 
will be extreme. Such an attitude would be contrary alike 
to her genius and her traditions. 

Before the war the French were gay, easy-going and they 
enjoyed the pleasures of life. Since June, 1940 they have 
been living under a harsh law. First of all the privations. 
The French are hungry all the year round, they are cold mn 
winter ; they have little to drink, almost nothing to smoke. 
Besides this in the occupied zone came the horrible humilia- 
tion and threats of the Gestapo, and in the non-occupied zone 
the bullying of the Vichy police, severe laws, arrests, intern- 
ments. To this must be added the executions of hostages, 
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the carrying off of workmen to Germany and, more recently, 
the taking to Germany of all those suspected of political power. 
Certain friends of France are afraid that the French people 
will be weakened, or broken in spirit by these trials. Those 
who come here from France assure us that, on the contrary, 
the treatment of austerity and suffering has fortified the souls 
and hardened the character of Frenchmen. eee 


NEW BOOKS FOR THE NEW YEAR 


FOUNDED UPON THE SEAS. By Walter Oakeshott. (Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, 12s. 6d.) THE 1942 SATURDAY Book. Edited by Leonard 
Russell. (Hutchinson, 12s. 6d.) Founded upon the Seas is especially inter- 
esting at this time, when so much depends upon our sea-power. It tells 
the story of the great Elizabethan seamen: Hawkins, Drake, Raleigh 
and other prominent characters of that stirring time. The author, who 
admits to a passion for maps, draws an illuminating picture of the carto- 
graphers of that age: some making their maps partly from the reports 
of explorers and partly from their own fertile imagination; others 
deliberately faking their maps to the advantage of their own countries. 
Starting from the old explorers, Marco Polo, Columbus, Sebastien Cabot, 
he traces the growth of English sea-power up to 161c. We read of Dr. 
John Dee, “‘ part scholar, perhaps part charlatan,” who played a large 
part in the exploration of the world without moving from his home- 
land; of Drake, striking great blows at the power of Spain while poor 
Hawkins eats his heart out in a landsman’s job in the Navy Office; and 
of the first hopeful but abortive attempts at settlement in America. The 
book ends with a short study of Captain John Smith’s hair-raising 
adventures, any one of which would have sufficed an ordinary man for 
the rest of his life. Captain Smith was saved from death by Pocahontas, 
daughter of Powhatan, and that lovely, savage princess brought her 
beauty to dazzle the shallow court of King James, only to die a few 
months later at Tilbury, in the stuffy cabin of the ship that was to carry 
her home. 

The author has relied for his information mostly on original docu- 
ments and the book is finely illustrated with contemporary maps and 
portraits 

The Saturday Book of 1942 is an interesting miscellany of stories, 
articles, essays and quite remarkable photographs. The subject-matter 
is well-chosen and arranged, and this book should enjoy the same success 
as its predecessor. Several well-known authors are included. Mr. 
Agate reminisces about himself and mentions his subject, “‘ Miss Edith 
Evans,” towards the end of his article; Alexander Werth gives us a 
glimpse of the May blitz on the City of London. There are two short, 
neat biographical sketches of Lady Gregory by Sean O’Casey and of 
Sir Thomas Beecham by Thomas Russell; two fine stories by H. E. 
Bates and John Steinbeck; others are by Dilys Powell, Squadron- 
Leader McLaughlan and Flying-Officer X. A good anthology of the 
trend of modern thought. 


U-BOAT TACTICS AND THE ANSWER 


IT is commonplace that no war is the same as the last. That 
truth has been fully illustrated in the developments of the 
U-boat war of to-day as compared with that against which we 
had to contend in 1916-18. At the beginning of the last war 
the submarine was a new and untried weapon. New weapons 
call for new tactics, and tactics suitable for exploiting the 
special characteristics of the submarine had to be evolved, 
and in peace-time worked out by theory modified as far as 
possible by such practices as were possible, in war-time, 
hammered out by trial and error. 

The submarine had grown out of the need for a light craft 
which should be able to use the torpedo by day with the same 
effect that the surface torpedo boat could by night. The 
torpedoes of half a century ago were neither very accurate nor 
very reliable. Not only was their range limited to a few 
hundred yards, but it was only in the early part of its run that 
they could be relied upon to run straight with fair certainty ; 
after that, their innate unreliability too often caused them to 
wander. The torpedo boat captain, therefore, always tried 
to reach a position as near as possible to his quarry before 
firing his torpedo. The evolution of the torpedo and torpedo 
boat thus led to the introduction in surface warships of the 
secondary armament of quick-firing guns ; and as these were 
capable of destroying torpedo craft outside the range at 
which they became a really serious menace, the torpedo boat 
soon after its appearance was reduced to working only at 
night. 

The submarine, however, once it evolved into a really 
sea-going craft, was able to accomplish what the surface 
torpedo boat could not do—it could approach the well-armed 
surface ship with impunity even in daylight, and could not 
be prevented from doing so by any weapon which the surface 
ship carried. Thus the foundations of submarine tactics 
were an unseen approach and a short-range weapon. It was 
the aim of the submarine commander to reach a position well 
before the beam of his quarry, at a distance from it of some- 
thing under a thousand yards, whence to launch one or more 
torpedoes aimed to hit a single target—what may be called, 
in the language used in another element to-day, a “ precision” 
attack. 

It will easily be understood that these tactics called for the 
attainment of a very high level of skill in captains of sub- 
marines. To be successful he had to see without being seen. 
If for that purpose he kept his periscope continuously showing 
above the surface it was certain to be observed ; and even 
before its enemies possessed in the depth charge a weapon 
effective against a submarine under water, that meant the 
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failure of its attack. The speed of a submarine under water 
was then, and still is, so low that even the slowest of surface 
ships had only to turn away from the attacking submarine to 
outdistance it, and to be completely safe from its attack. 
It was therefore necessary for the submarine captain to use 
his periscope only for brief periods, at intervals as long as he 
could make them. He had to size up the situation by a brief 
glance the instant his periscope protruded above the surface, 
at once to dip it again before it should be seen by his quarry, 
and then to regulate his movements by what he had observed 
in that fleeting glance. The more able and skilled the 
submarine officer, the more often could he succeed in reaching 
unobserved the position on the bow of his target whence he 
could fire a torpedo, and the more often would he make a good 
shot from that position. A less skilled or less able officer 
would find it necessary to put up his periscope to observe the 
enemy more frequently than the expert, and for longer inter- 
vals. He would thus more often be located by his quarry 
before he attained the ideal firing position and more of his 
attacks would fail altogether through that cause. Even 
when he succeeded in reaching a satisfactory firing position 
he would, more often than the expert, misjudge the speed or 
course of the target as seen through his periscope, and would 
thus make a bad shot. 

This inherent limitation of the efficacy of the U-boat, when 
used in 1914—18 in the attempt to exterminate Allied merchant 
shipping, became the more marked with the increase in their 
numbers. As they multiplied, the period of training had to 
be reduced in order to provide officers and crews for the ever 
growing numbers coming into service. The less efficient 
officers, who in a more highly selective service would never 
have achieved command of boats at all, had to be employed 
as submarine captains to keep up the numbers. The mediocre 
officer who might have made a fairly efficient commander of a 
submarine if he could have been fully trained, had to be put 
into that position after a comparatively brief period of training 
and went to sea not as a fully qualified U-boat captain but as 
a half-baked amateur. It was only the men of outstanding 
ability and determination that could reach a high standard of 
skill under the handicaps inevitably imposed upon them by 
conditions of a rapidly expanding service. Thus it came about 
in the 1914 war that 80 per cent. of the German successes 
were achieved by no more than 5 per cent. of the U-boat 
captains. Many of them went to sea time after time and 
achieved hardly any execution at all against British shipping. 

_It would be a gross exaggeration to maintain that these 
difficulties under which the U-boats had to work were the 
chief cause of our being able to defeat the U-boat campaign 
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in 1917-18, for we should have defeated it in any case: 
but it must be admitted that their influence was by no means 
inconsiderable. It was certainly potent enough to make it 
essential that the Germans, if in this war they were to pin 
their faith to a new U-boat campaign to bring them victory, 
must devise some means whereby to escape from the limita- 
tions imposed by the difficulties under which they laboured 
in the last. 

It seems doubtful if the Germans had fully realised this 
at the outbreak of the present war. For they then put into 
force a U-boat campaign exactly on the model of the last 
war, except that they possessed a substantial number of 
U-boats—some seventy in all—from the outset. The U-boats 
used the same tactics as in the last war; that is to say, short- 
range precision attacks on individual targets. They very 
soon had a rude awakening, for the Royal Navy in the interim 
since the last war had evolved what they never possessed then 
—a means of detecting and locating a submarine submerged. 
This was the asdic, of which no details have been allowed to 
become known, but of which Mr. Churchill said in Parliament 
on September 27, 1939, 


‘I see how much greater are the defences which we possess 
to-day in coping with the U-boat than we did in the first U-boat 
campaign 25 years ago. In those days there were moments when 
the problem seemed well-nigh insoluble. Very often to hunt down 
a U-boat it was necessary to use a flotilla of 15 or 20 vessels working 
together for a whole day on the vaguest indications. Now two 
destroyers or even one can maintain a prolonged and relentless 
pursuit.” 


This new equipment and the thorough training which the 
Navy’s light craft had had in this particular duty made it 
possible for a heavy toll to be taken of U-boats from the start, 
and in consequence the substantial shipping losses, which 
they were able to inflict through the advantage of having 
been ready for the attack whereas the defence could only be 
adequately organised after the attack had begun, were 
quickly reduced to quite manageable dimensions. The 
British defence was handicapped by shortage of destroyers 
and other anti-submarine craft, through the failure of succes 
sive British governments in the pre-war period to keep the 
Navy up to the strength that its war responsibilities demanded. 
But despite that handicap it was still able to give a very good 
account of itself, for the reasons just expounded. 

It must have been then that the Germans realised that a 
U-boat campaign on the old model held out no hopes 
bringing them victory. At first they turned to other arms 
and other methods which could be brought into action at onct 
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—the air arm for direct attack on shipping, and also Hitler’s 
“secret weapon ’’—the magnetic mine. But there can be 
little doubt that they already recognised that these gave little 
promise of ultimate success and that, if they were to defeat the 
British sea power, they must devise some more far-reaching 
means of attacking it. This they thought to find in an 
extended and remodelled U-boat campaign and to it, as 
Hitler has since admitted, they have pinned their chief hopes 
of ultimate victory. 

There can be little doubt now that the German rape of 
Norway was a part of this plan, designed to provide the 
German Navy with secure bases which were not dominated 
geographically by the British Isles. The conquest of France 
fitted into the plan too, as was shown by Hitler’s contemptu- 
ous exemption of Vichien France from occupation, and his 
seizure only of France’s Atlantic coastal provinces. By June, 
1940, German U-boats had at their disposal both the fjords of 
Norway and the French harbours of the Bay of Biscay whence 
they could reach the open Atlantic without the necessity of 
running the gauntlet through the North Sea or English 
Channel. Moreover, German possession of the Danish, Dutch; 
Belgian and northern French coasts gave them more or less 
sheltered corridors by which their ships and U-boats could 
reach those advanced bases from Germany with a fair measure 
of safety and immunity from serious British interruption. 

At the same time British naval resources were stretched 
to the limit, not only by the defection of France from the 
alliance, and the consequent elimination of the French Navy, 
but also by the necessity for dealing with a new enemy at a 
time when many anti-submarine craft were out of action. 
Italy, who had just abandoned her cynical attitude of “ non- 
belligerency,” possessed over 100 submarines—they were 
rapidly reduced, at the rate of two destroyed every three 
days, during her first month of war—against which provision 
had to be made. The British Navy at that time possessed 
no more than half a dozen of the corvettes of which such a 
large number have been added to it since ; while of destroyers, 
eleven had been sunk in the three weeks of coastal operations in 
Norway, the Low Countries and France, and no less than 73 
others had been so damaged as to be out of action for varying 
periods while under repair. If we had started the war 
labouring under a shortage of escort craft for anti-U-boat 
duties, the shortage was far more grievous then. 

Hitler was thus able to start his new U-boat war with 
much in his favour. His naval Staff, in devising means to 
obviate the limitations which had contributed so largely to the 
U-boat failure in 1918, had a task much easier than it might 
have been, since we were handicapped by a grave shortage 
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of escort craft which they might well devise means to exploit. 
They had also, of course, to find a way of overcoming—or 
at any rate by-passing—the handicaps inherent in a rapid 
expansion. In devising solutions to these problems, the 
German Staff were much helped by the improvements in 
torpedoes since 1918. In 1940 they were more reliable, 
carried a much more powerful explosive charge—so that they 
were more deadly when they did hit—and, above all, they 
had a much greater range. 

One can imagine the German Staff working out the 
problem in this way : 

“We are going to employ very large numbers of U-boats ; 
therefore it is impossible to provide highly skilled and 
elaborately trained crews or captains. As regards crews, we 
can make do with inefficients by designing standardised, fool- 
proof boats, thus simplifying, both materially and operationally, 
the tasks they will have to perform. As regards captains, 
we must devise attack tactics which will not demand such a 
high standard of skill, determination and experience as did 
those of 1914-18. 

“We will therefore not call on them to attack submerged 
by daylight—that most difficult of manoeuvres to perform 
successfully. We will not call on them to make accurate 
estimation of their target’s movements, in conditions of great 
moral strain, with no more than brief periscope observations 
to guide them. The long range of the modern torpedo 
enables us to dispense with these formerly unavoidable 
demands. Our U-boats shall act as surface torpedo boats, 
making their attacks at night from long range, firing their 
torpedoes at whole convoys rather than individual ships. 
Since that will reduce the execution they used to do by the 
old ‘ precision’ attacks, the balance must be redressed by 
increasing their numbers. They shall work in ‘ packs’ 
instead of singly—on the surface they can do that, of course, 
though they could not submerged. They shall use their 
power of diving merely to avoid being observed or attacked 
and they shall not as a rule attempt to attack submerged 
unless an opportunity too tempting to be missed is presented 
to them. Informed by radio, either from reconnaissance 
aircraft or from a fellow U-boat, of the position and observed 
movements of a British Convoy, they shall devote themselves 
during daylight to gathering into a ‘ pack’ in such a position 
that it can deliver a concerted long-range attack after dark, 
using their high ‘surface speed for the purpose and keeping 
well out of visual range of the convoy’s surface escort while so 
doing. By these means, even raw unpractised U-boat 
captains should be able to achieve results ; the close escorts 
of the convoys will be able to do nothing to hinder these 
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attacks, particularly now that there are so few of them; and 
we have only to go on continually increasing the numbers of 
our U-boats eventually to exterminate the shipping of the 
insolent islanders.” 

Whether the whole problem was thus worked out before- 
hand, or how far the problem was worked out in practice at 
sea, we shall probably not know until official archives are 
opened after the war, if then. But the above are the prin- 
ciples on which the U-boats have been working since 1940, and 
the methods by which, up to a few months ago, they succeeded, 
month by month, in sinking Allied merchant ships at a greater 
rate than the Allies were turning out new ones. 

It can be easily understood, even by the layman, that the 
adoption by the enemy of long-range instead of close-range 
attacks called for a larger number of escort craft if the same 
degree of protection was to be afforded. The process of 
defending a convoy against U-boat attack consists in locating 
the U-boat before she can reach her attacking position and 
destroying her there—-or at least subjecting her to so heavy 
a counter-attack as to prevent her attacking the convoy at all. 
In order to make sure of being able to do that the escort must, 
in effect, form a cordon round the convoy just outside the 
range at which the U-boat’s torpedoes would be fired. If 
that range is doubled, the number of escort craft needed to 
form an efficient cordon is also doubled. Actually, the range 
has been increased over that which obtained in the last war 
by an even greater factor ; and consequently, when the new 
methods were first adopted, at a time when we were already 
woefully short of escort ships, the result was, as intended, to 
exploit and magnify that shortage. It is not surprising that 
shipping losses soared, and that Hitler’s hopes ran high—as 
witness the leaflets showered on East Anglia in 1941 assuring 
Britons that they had already lost the Battle of the Seas, and 
exhorting them to acknowledge defeat and to submit. 

Escort strength has been gradually built up again, a 
beginning being made by the transfer of the fifty old American 
destroyers in the autumn of 1940, and the process being con- 
tinued by the building of corvettes and new destroyers in large 
numbers. It is in this province, however, that air forces, if 
available, can bring very powerful aid to ships of war. The 
need being to extend the size of the convoy’s protective 
cordon, it will easily be understood that aircraft, which can 
cover great areas in a brief time, are invaluable to make up the 
deficiency in numbers of a convoy’s warship escort. The 
aircraft, sighting’a U-boat on the surface—and it is on the 
surface that, using the new methods, it constitutes the greatest 
danger—can sometimes attack it itself before it has dived 
deep enough to be lost to view ; and whether or not it succeeds 
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in attacking, it forces the U-boat to dive, whereby it is 
practically immobilised and prevented from joining the 
“pack’”’ in the night attack position. Moreover, informed 
by the aircraft of the position in which the U-boat has dived, 
an asdic-fitted ship can proceed to the counter-attack forth- 
with where, without the. aircraft’s collaboration, the U-boat 
might never have been seen. It is not possible, of course, to 
rely on air forces alone for the defence of shipping against 
U-boats, for ships can sail, U-boats can attack and corvettes 
can defend, in weather and conditions in which aircraft either 
cannot fly, or are ineffective if they do. But in most condi- 
tions aircraft, as has been already remarked, are an invaluable 
and indispensable reinforcement to the sea forces which are 
the bases of the defence of shipping. 

Consequently, since the struggle at sea is, in Mr. Churchill’s 
words, ‘‘ the foundation of all the efforts of the United 
Nations,”’ one would have expected it to have had the first 
call on the nation’s air resources, after the all-important air 
defence of Great Britain was assured. It would seem, how- 
ever, that its paramount importance was given but tardy 
recognition ; for when losses were at their worst—as was 
later revealed—and still increasing, the air resources of the 
country were being strained to provide 1,000 bombers at a time 
for raids on Germany. Fortunately, wiser councils prevailed 
later, and it was announced that the Coastal Command of the 
Royal Air Force—which is under the operational control of 
the Admiralty in order that a single authority may control 
and direct operations at sea—had been reinforced by squadrons 
from the Bomber Command. The shortage of aircraft for 
attack on U-boats and collaboration in protection of shipping 
has now been largely made good. 

Yet we are not yet destroying U-boats as fast as new ones 
are being put into service by Germany. That was stated by 
Mr. Churchill last September, and repeated by a Washington 
authority last month. The result is that the numbers of 
U-boats is still increasing. The same Washington authority 
put the number operating in the Atlantic in the middle of 
January at 100, which would indicate at least some 400 in 
service altogether. That figure is borne out by the experi: 
ences of an homeward bound Atlantic convoy early in 
December, the story of which was released a month later. 
It was attacked over and over again throughout four days 
and nights, and no less than thirty-five actions were fought 
against U-boats, in the course of which two of them were 
almost certainly sunk and others damaged. The British 
destroyer, H.M.S. Fame and corvette H.M.S. Vervain, the 
Polish destroyer O.R.P. Burza and the Norwegian corvettes 
H.N.M.S. Eglantine, Rose and Potentilla all took part in the 
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defence, as well as aircraft of the Coastal Command and of 
the United States Navy. Yet the convoy did not escape 
without some loss. 

The intensity of the attacks on this occasion clearly 
indicates that a large number of U-boats must have been 
engaged, a number quite compatible with the roo throughout 
the Atlantic mentioned in Washington. That number is still 
growing, and will grow. Goebbels has forecast 1,000 U-boats 
in service this year, and indeed that fantastic figure might 
almost eventually be reached if we do not succeed in achieving 
arate of destruction greater than the rate of new production 
by Germany. It will not suffice merely to beat off the 
attacks which U-boats make on convoys. The U-boats 
themselves must be destroyed at an increasing rate if the 
Battle of the Seas is to be won. 

How is that to be done? The problem is different from 
that which we had to face in 1917. Our need to-day is not 
that of new scientific devices to enable us to detect the diving 
U-boat or of weapons to enable us to attack it. Our escort 
craft are already fully equipped in both respect, being provided 
with the asdic and the depth charge. That is not to say that 
either is perfect or incapable of improvement so that no 
further research in these directions is needed. We can never 
afford in the conditions of to-day not to avail ourselves, in all 
the problems that face us in warfare, of the resources and 
advances of science. There is always room for improvement 
in existing weapons and warlike equipment ; but even if 
science does not succeed in producing any such improvements, 
our existing equipment is already adequate to enable us to 
perform the task with which we are faced. 

The Navy’s need to-day, in the face of the still growing 
numbers of U-boats on the sea, is—as is shown by every 
experience in combating their attacks—for more and more 
escort craft, both floating and flying. We never have had 
enough ; perhaps we never shall have enough. As I showed 
in last month’s National Review, at the present time our 
shortage is accentuated by the new commitments undertaken 
as part of the North African operations. But that merely 
emphasises the pressing need for increase in their numbers. 
That is the answer to the new U-boat menace of to-day. 


H. G. THURSFIELD. 


RUSSIA ATTACKS 


THE Russians are continuing, developing, and expanding 
their offensive. In mid-January this is the outstanding 
military fact of the war. 

After two months of heavy fighting, the strategic plan of 
the Russian Supreme Command has in some respects become 
clearer. Its inception goes back to last summer’s threat to 
Stalingrad and the Volga, to the Caucasus, Baku and Russia’s 
main sources of oil. These were perils so immense and so 
menacing that they had to be prevented and removed almost 
regardless of cost. Greatly daring, the Russian Supreme 
Command accordingly repeated the strategy of I941, again 
bought time at the price of space, withdrew its armies in 
good fighting order, and pressed on with the expansion and 
organisation of reserves and supplies. Then in September, 
after a long but orderly retreat with small losses, the Russians 
dug their toes in both on the vital Stalingrad front and in the 
Northern Caucasus. The Germans concentrated their main 
effort against Stalingrad. They attacked the great Volga city 
with the utmost ferocity and persistence. So confident were 
they of success that on September 30 Hitler committed him- 
self to capturing it. But Stalingrad held, as did the Caucasus 
position generally. Nor did the Russians during these 
critical two months merely confine themselves to defending 
what they were determined to hold. With immense fore- 
thought, energy and confidence they also assembled great 
masses of equipment and supplies, brought forward their 
troops, and made all other preparations for the offensive which 
they planned to launch when their time came. 

The Russian hour struck on November 19, 1942. The 
first stage of the great Russian strategic plan was an offensive 
north-west and south-west of Stalingrad. The Russian units 
that struck here had the task of routing the forces on the 
German left and right wings and of outflanking and encircling 
the main German and satellite armies before Stalingrad. 
These operations were successfully carried out. Their results 
included the encirclement of seventeen German and two 
Rumanian divisions, together with the remnants of three 
other German divisions. 

The Germans reacted to the Russian attack by attempting 
a relieving operation. The German relief army was strong 
and included troops withdrawn from the Caucasus. It was 
concentrated in an area north of Kotelnikovo, which lies 
100 miles south-west of Stalingrad on the railway to the 
Black Sea. On December 12 this German relief force struck 
in an effort to break through the Russian ring around the 
German and Rumanian forces encircled west of Stalingrad. 
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Once the Germans were firmly committed to their counter- 
attack from Kotelnikovo, powerful Russian forces concen- 
trated along the Middle Don attacked the rear of the German 
and satellite troops operating in the great bend of the Don. 
This attack constituted the second phase of the Russian 
offensive. The Russian attack in the Middle Don was highly 
successful. The German lines were swiftly penetrated, the 
Russians soon seized points on the important north-south 
lateral railway from Rostov to Voronezh, in certain places 
Russian forces swept west of this railway, and as their advance 
continued they cleared an increasing area in the great bend 
of the Don and made steady progress southwards towards the 
River Donets, the industrial area of the Donets Basin, and the 
key city of Rostov-on-Don. 

The third stage of the Russian offensive was developed 
south and south-west of Stalingrad. Here the Russians at 
first retreated before the impact of the German relief army’s 
blow. Then the Russians got their second wind, checked the 
Germans, and began to drive them back. Gradually the 
Russian advance increased its pace. The advance still 
continues. 

A fourth stage began ten days after the Middle Don 
offensive opened. The scene of these operations was the 
Caucasus. Here the Russians had partially retrieved 
earlier losses by driving the Germans out of Vladikavkaz 
(Ordzhonikidze) in November. A pause then ensued until 
the new Russian offensive, which began just before Christmas. 
By mid-January the Germans had been driven back more 
than 100 miles and were forced west of the spa district of the 
Caucasus, in the towns and villages of which—among them 
Georgievsk, Mineralnie Vodi, Piatigorsk and Kislovodsk— 
they had hoped to winter comfortably. Meanwhile, Russian 
forces striking south and south-westwards across the barren 
Kalmuck Steppes between Stalingrad and the Caucasus 
threatened the left flank of the withdrawing German forces 
farther south. 

In all these operations German losses have been high. A 
Russian special communiqué issued on New Year’s Eve states 
that during the operations in the Stalingrad and the Middle 
Don area, the Russians routed 36 divisions (including 6 tank 
divisions), inflicted heavy losses on 7 divisions, and surrounded 
22 more divisions west of Stalingrad. German and Rumanian 
losses were reported at 135,000 killed and 137,650 prisoners. 
A Russian special communiqué published on January 5 stated 
that the number of German losses had then increased by 
another 20,000 killed and another 6,500 prisoners. The 
quantity of German material destroyed or captured is also 
very large. By December 30 it included nearly 1,800 planes, 
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3,250 tanks, nearly 6,000 guns, and very large quantities of 
bombs, ammunition, and supplies. These figures exclude 
German losses in the Caucasus, for which details are not yet 
available. 

During the fierce fighting which these offensives have 
involved in many sectors, the Russians have displayed a 
marked tactical superiority. On the Middle Don front the 
German Command left a defence system manned with a 
number of strong German line divisions, experienced, well- 
trained and well equipped. Many of the officers and men in 
these divisions spent last winter on the Russo-German front. 
Reserves were small, but the German dispositions were care- 
fully made and the fortifications were powerful. The divisions 
were rather compactly placed. There were two defensive 
lines, with strong German formations concentrated in the 
second for counter-attack. A certain proportion of the 
available forces were held as manceuvrable reserves. The 
whole right flank of the Don was strongly fortified. Inhabited 
localities and heights were converted into powerful defence 
points. Strong minefields stretched in front of the forward 
German positions and extended with appropriate echeloning 
well towards the rear. Such positions were not easy to 
break ; but the Russians nevertheless smashed their way 
through, dealt with many German counter-attacks, disposed 
of strong German anti-tank defences, and surrounded, killed 
or captured numerous German forces. 

Developing Russian mastery of the tactics of modern 
mechanised and armoured warfare is leading Russian military 
writers to formulate operational and tactical doctrines about 
the needs and possibilities of armies fighting in such condi- 
tions. One Russian writer emphasises that a complete 
victory is won when advancing forces break up the defence, 
penetrate deep into the enemy’s rear, destroy his man power in 
rapid movements, and capture his bases, stores, equipment, 
and inhabited localities. In such cases the defender’s position 
is very unfavourable. He cannot keep everywhere mobile 
reserves with which to check the attacker’s advance and to 
regain the initiative. The ratio of losses is also greatly in 
favour of the attacker. Victory within the enemy’s opera- 
tional defence system is usually lightly won. Experience 
shows that the decisive part in such operations is played by 
tank units which break into the enemy’s defence system and 
co-operate with infantry and aircraft. 

In such terms as these the Russians are formulating their 
experience of German defensive tactics in the present war— 
just as our own High Command has no doubt also formulated 
the lessons drawn from its success in dealing with the German 
forces successfully encountered in Egypt and Libya. Each 
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side probably has contributions in detail to make to the other. 
But few writers in the West would be disposed to challenge the 
judgment of one Russian military commentator who under- 
lines the high tactical and strategic qualities of the latest 
Russian operations with regard to choice of direction for the 
main blow, concentration of the main force in the decisive 
area, break-up of the German defence, pressing of the Germans 
back into the steppe where it is very difficult (particularly in 
winter) to erect new fortifications, use of tanks in operational 
depth on the broad expanse of the Don Steppes, encirclement 
of German divisions, and destruction of many scores of 
thousands of Germans. The same commentator concludes 
that in all these respects both the Russian High Command 
and Russian officers in the field have disclosed in action a 
profound understanding of the nature of offensive operations 
in modern warfare. 

What are the implications of Russia’s present strategic 
plan? We must recognise first that the great offensives 
between the Middle Don and the Caucasus by no means 
exhaust Russia’s energies this winter. Other operations are 
also in progress. The Russians have themselves reported a 
major drive on the central front and the capture of Velikie 
Luki, one of the great German strong-points west of Rzhev. 
In addition, the Germans state that the Russians are also 
attacking elsewhere—according to the Germans, unsuccess- 
fully. One such area of Russian activity as reported by the 
Germans is the Lake Ilmen sector, 100 miles south of Lenin- 
grad. Another is at the Lake Ladoga end of the German 
ring around Leningrad. Two others are the Middle Don 
south of Voronezh and the Novorossiisk area on the Black 
Sea coast in the Western Caucasus. Since the Germans have 
reported other stages in this winter’s offensive before the 
Russians announced them, these German claims cannot be 
merely disregarded or dismissed. But whether the Russians 
have launched major offensives in all these regions, or whether 
they have confined themselves to those areas where they them- 
selves report progress, the vital question arises, what can we 
expect the outcome of the winter’s fighting in Russia to be ? 

German sources throw very little light on the position. 
So far as strategic developments go, everything that emerges 
from Germany is conceived first and foremost in terms of 
propaganda needs at home and abroad, and only a long way 
after in terms of military reality. Fora long time the Germans 
contented themselves with the admission that the present 
fighting is much heavier and more violent than the winter 
battles of 1941-1942 and with the claim that Russian losses 
are therefore extremely heavy. Then the German tale 
changed a little, and though denying any decisive break- 
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through, German sources admitted Russian infiltration in 
depth between the strong-points and key positions of their 
defences. German spokesmen also said that in some cases 
their troops in Russia were withdrawing to special bases as 
they did last year. The front itself is described as a deeply 
echeloned defence system of independent hedgehog positions, 
bases and strongholds, amply provided with food and 
munitions, which German troops can defend alone against the 
Soviet forces that have penetrated between and around them, 
As the Russian offensive has developed, however, this reassur- 
ing account has also had to be amended, and in the end the 
German authorities have been forced to acknowledge even to 
the German people retreats on a scale too large to be con- 
cealed. The principal commentator through whom these 
unpleasant facts have been partially disclosed to the German 
public is Lt.-General Dittmar, the wireless spokesman of the 
German High Command. After a fortnight’s absence from 
the microphone during a period of important Russian 
advances, General Dittmar returned to his hearers on 
January 1z and informed them that serious developments 
were undoubtedly taking place in the East ; that, however, 
nothing that was happening there justified real fears from 
the German standpoint as to the ultimate outcome ; and that 
the tremendous pressure of military needs at the front would 
require yet greater sacrifices and more strenuous efforts by the 
German people. 

In some circles in the West a less measured view is taken. 
There are optimists in the Anglo-Saxon countries who regard 
Russia’s great successes this winter as the beginning of the end 
—and an early end at that, at least as regards the war in the 
West. The Russians themselves do not go so far. For 
example, the well-known Russian journalist, Ilya Ehrenburg, 
who is not disposed to understate the Soviet achievement, 
wrote on January 10: “ It is too early to talk of disintegration 
of the German army, but it is time to speak of the strength of 
the Red army.” Ehrenburg continued :— 


** We have been waiting for this hour for a long time. There 
are still trials ahead of us; but what is now taking place in the 
Caucasus, on the Don, near Stalingrad, and at Velikie Luki cannot 
be called ‘ local successes of the Russians ’ or ‘ separate operations.’ 
It is the beginning of the reckoning.” 


Is it possible to appraise past and prospective develop- 
ments more closely? The Russians have already cleared 
practically the whole of the great bend of the Don. In this 
region the only areas left in German hands east of the Rostov- 
Voronezh railway are the important railway junctions at 
Millerovo and Kamensk—which link up with the complex 
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railway network of the Donets Basin—and the course of the 
Donets from Kamensk to its confluence with the Don. South 
of the Lower Don the Russians have cleared more than half of 
the Caucasian Steppe and the North Caucasus as far west as 
Mount Elbruz, the highest peak in Europe, on whose summit 
a Bavarian Alpine division last summer placed a swastika 
fiag in brief triumph. In view of Russian and German dis- 
positions so far as now known and of the major Russian threat 
to German rail communications south of Rostov, further 
substantial Russian successes must clearly be expected ; and 
in purely territorial terms the Soviet High Command now has 
good prospects of recapturing half to two-thirds of the ground 
overrun by the Germans during their major offensive last 
summer and autumn. 

This would be a tremendous achievement, opening out 
immense possibilities for the future. Even so, important 
questions arise. It is no reflection on Russian valour or 
military skill to recognise that last year the German advance 
in the Don Bend, against Stalingrad and in the Caucasus over- 
strained their forces available in forward positions. That 
overstrain has contributed to Russia’s current victories in the 
south. But can it be assumed that the Germans have now 
been hammered so badly that they will be unable to hold 
really critical areas such as Rostov, the Donets Basin and 
Kharkov—to name three centres in Southern Russia alone ? 
The Russians this year have plainly developed their output of 
arms and munitions to a gigantic extent. They have trained 
enormous reserves. They have a cause in which every 
Russian soldier and officer passionately believes. Hundreds 
of thousands of them are now experienced in modern warfare 
and acquainted at first hand with German fighting methods 
and psychology. Nevertheless, great as is Russia’s present 
strength—and it is not irrevelant to add that British and 
American supplies of weapons and materials have helped to 
increase it—are the Russians even now strong enough to drive 
the Germans right out of their country? Can it be assumed 
that the Germans in Western Russia, who have the advantage 
of relative nearness to their own bases and of a comparatively 
dense and strategically well-organised system of road and rail 
communications, will be unable to hold positions which the 
German High Command regards as really essential? The 
capture of Velikie Luki is encouraging on this point ; on the 
other hand the recent slackening of Russian progress in the 
central front enjoins caution. But however these things may 
be judged, events alone can decide them. What is clear is 
that those responsible for the British and American contribu- 
tion to Allied strategy cannot base their plans upon the belief 
that Russia will beat Germany for us. What is also clear is 
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that the sooner those sections of British and American opinion 
that think this can rid themselves of a no doubt pleasant but 
very wishful idea, the sooner a sound foundation will be laid 
for the colossal effort of thought and work, of planning and 
organisation, that still lies before us if we are even to do our 
duty by our Russian Ally, let alone make our full contribution 
to the thorough-going victory over Germany that must be 
won. 

These considerations are especially important in relation 
to Africa, to the Far East, and to the war at sea. In Libya 
the Eighth Army advanced 230 miles between mid-December, 
when they turned Rommel out of the El Agheila position 
without a fight, and mid-January, when forward British forces 
stood at Buerat el Hsun, about 180 miles south-east of Tripoli 
as the crow flies and about 230 miles distant by road. A 
little west of Buerat el Hsun is the Wadi Zem Zem, where there 
are some indications that Rommel may be planning a delaying 
action, though a serious fight at this point seems improbable 
and the real tussle may well be delayed until the Mareth 
position on the Tunisian frontier is reached. Considering 
distance and difficulties of supply, the progress of the Eighth 
Army is far from unsatisfactory. At Buerat General 
Montgomery is over 400 miles by road west of Benghazi, the 
nearest port that big vessels can use along this difficult and 
inhospitable part of the African coast. 400 miles is about 
as far as from Brighton to Edinburgh, and represents a formid- 
able haul for all the huge and varied stores a modern army 
needs. In mid-January there were signs, moreover, that the 
Eighth Army was preparing for another attack. : 

Communications and supplies have also been important 
among the purely military factors present in the complex 
problem of French North Africa. When the First Army 
arrived in North Africa it found that troops and supplies all 
had to move forward for 500 miles along an inadequate and 
badly maintained road system. Choked ditches had to be 
cleared. Bridges had to be repaired and strengthened to cope 
with modern military needs. Fords had to be constructed. 
Roads had to be widened and road surfaces relaid. The 
telephone and telegraph system, which under the Vichy régime 
had fallen into sad disrepair, had to be substantially recon- 
structed and enlarged. All this work entailed complicated 
problems of labour and organisation and cost much time to 
execute. 

It would, however, obviously be quite wrong to attribute 
the whole Allied delay in Tunisia to difficulties with com- 
munications, transport and supplies. The consequences of 
Allied political policy have also made themselves felt mili- 
tarily. So far as the extremely rigorous censorship enables 
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one to judge, present Allied military dispositions are among 
those consequences. This situation is not satisfactory. 
General Giraud stated in mid-January that Axis forces in 
Tunisia then numbered upwards of 70,000, most of whom had 
been ferried by air across the Mediterranean since the Allies 
landed last November. Considerable numbers have also 
come by sea, and despite heavy sinkings Italian ships must 
have transported important quantities of supplies across the 
Mediterranean. Nor has this traffic ceased. The position 
is thus one that needs swift, strong and effective action if its 
intrinsic dangers are to be checked and the great strategic 
possibilities of North Africa are to be turned to the Allied 
advantage. 

Developments in the Pacific area during the past month 
have been mixed in character. The battle for the Solomons, 
and in particular for Guadalcanal, is not yet finished. 
American forces hold considerably less than half the island, 
though the Japanese who are still there occupy the strategically 
less favoured ground and are getting increasingly short of food 
and supplies. On the other hand, the Japanese have by no 
means given up their plans in this area. Their worst dis- 
advantage has been weakness in the air, and particularly lack 
of airfields from which short-range machines can operate. 
Since their recent heavy defeats they have been preparing a 
number of new airfields in the Solomons-Bismarck Archipelago 
area. There are now at least five of these—at Kalili on New 
Ireland ; on Buka Island, near Buin, and on Ballale Island in 
the Bougainville Island area; and at Munda Bay on New 
Georgia Island, west of Guadalcanal. The development of 
others is either in progress or must be expected. Japanese 
lack of airfields has been partly responsible for the success of 
recent American air attacks on the large shipping forces 
which Japan has been concentrating in Rabaul Harbour and 
for the heavy losses inflicted on a Japanese convoy sailing 
from Rabaul to Lae in New Guinea in the first ten days of 
January. But even when the Japanese have more and better 
placed airfields in the Solomons—-New Guinea area, they will 
remain at a, disadvantage in the air unless and until they can 
produce short-range fighters technically able to deal with the 
output of Anglo-American factories. 

Though the air is important, it is by no means the whole 
story in any theatre of this war, and least of all in the south- 
west Pacific where command over supply routes on the one 
hand and strength and tenacity of ground forces on the other 
are immediately decisive. Recent operations in North Papua 
have shown conclusively the cost of attacking Japanese forces 
in detail along the lengthy periphery of their conquests. In 
New Guinea alone, for example, the Japanese are now installed 
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at nearly a dozen points between Sanananda and Madang. 
Sanananda lies cheek by jowl to Buna; and from Buna to 
Madang is a matter of 300 miles, or roughly as far as from the 
North Foreland to the Lizard. Madang on the shores of 
Astrolabe Bay is itself only about a third of the journey which 
a traveller westwards along the northern coast of New Guinea 
must take before he reaches the western end of his journey, 
and on all this coast the Japanese can land fresh garrisons, 
Quite apart, therefore, from the severity and cost of recent 
fighting in the south-west Pacific, it is clear that elementary 
considerations of strategy make it imperative, while main- 
taining pressure against the Japanese in the New Guinea- 
Solomons area, to frame and prepare new plans of greater 
total efficacy and more economical in their aggregate demands 
on Allied resources in relation to the results produced. 

In the final analysis, war against Japan must by its nature 
be conducted primarily if not mainly at sea. Since the seas 
of the world are one, this means that the strategic problems 
of the Pacific are intimately related to the main strategic 
problem faced by the Allies in the West. That problem is also 
a naval problem. It is the problem of U-boat warfare about 
which Admiral Thursfield writes in this issue. 

Meanwhile, in view of the pressure of great affairs on those 
at the top, the House of Commons could do worse than find 
some Member who would play vis-a-vis the U-boat peril the 
part of the elder Cato. The Roman statesman ended every 
speech : Carthago delenda est. We need a Member of Parlia- 
ment who will no less persistently say : ‘“‘ The U-boat must be 
swept from the seas.”’ 


JULES MENKEN. 
January 15, 1943. 


P.S.—Since this article was written there have been further major 
developments in Russia and Africa. After tremendous efforts the 
Russians have broken the German ring around Leningrad. This trium- 
phant outcome to seventeen months of siege ends an epic of tenacity 
and heroism unparalleled in scale and rarely equalled in duration through- 
out the history of warfare. South of Voronezh the Russians have 
announced the new and powerful offensive whose beginning the Germans 
reported earlier. This offensive strikes the German front in Russia at 
one of its most sensitive points—the area north of the Donets Basin 
which guards Kharkov to the west and Rostov to the south. 

In Tripolitania the weather signs which forecast an early attack by 
the Eighth Army were correct. General Montgomery has struck again, 
and successfully. Though certain difficulties still remain, there are good 
reasons for expecting the early capture of Tripoli. 


January 21, 1943. 
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AMERICAN NEWS 


An American correspondent who recently returned to the 
United States after a long enough stay in England to have 
soaked himself thoroughly in the English atmosphere was, 
during his first few days back on American soil, chiefly 
impressed with a quality of the American character which he 
described as “‘irritability.”” He had forgotten that the tem- 
peramental make-up of the American, the energy and im- 
patience of the average citizen and his habit of offering 
pungent criticism and advice on all subjects, whether a bridge 
game or football match, driving a car or running a war, was 
far removed from the quieter and more restrained English 
attitude. In time he grew used to this quality and took it as 
a matter of course just as he had done before. 

Another American correspondent who recently returned 
from a long stay in Australia offered a complimentary obser- 
vation. He had arrived in Australia straight from the United 
States and had begun to treat Australian news-stories and 
political situations just as he would have treated similar 
stories and situations back home. To his surprise and con- 
sternation he found that the Australian authorities were 
indignant and regarded him as an ingrate and trouble maker. 
He quickly concluded, as he wistfully remarked, that Austra- 
lians were not prone to self-criticism and therefore resented 
criticism all the more when it came from others, even though 
the line he adopted would have been perfectly normal in the 
United States. 

The experience of both these correspondents might be 
borne in mind in England. It would enable people to place 
American censure in proper perspective on the one hand, and 
on the other hand encourage them to be equally forthright in 
answering back. In a country where controversy is pitched 
ona sharper plane the deprecatory, or let’s-be-little-gentlemen 
style, cuts no ice. . 

During recent months people in England appear to have 
become more conscious of the fact that they are frequently 
under criticism in the United States. It is the consciousness 
of the criticism rather than the criticism itself which is the 
new factor. Criticism has always been there, at times latent 
and at times invoked by some speaker or stirred up by some 
event. The now notorious Open Letter to the British people 
in Life, one of the Henry Luce publications, seems to have 
been the first eye-opener to a widespread American attitude 
towards various facets of British policy. The letter was a 
little more patronising and presumptuous than even the Luce 
publications comments on British affairs usually are ; but to 
anyone who has read Life and its companion paper, Time, 
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with any consistency the mental attitude behind the Open 
Letter was not new. 

Mr. Wendell Willkie’s attacks on Britain and on the British 
Empire were more unexpected, but there is always hope that 
Mr. Willkie will get over it. He was a somewhat embittered 
man on his return this Autumn from his Marco Polo trip 
through Russia and China, for he believed that both the 
American President and the British Prime Minister had poked 
- fun at his remarks on the necessity of a Second Front and the 
need to prod certain people in order to bring one about. Mr. 
Willkie’s attacks on Mr. Churchill and on British policy 
towards the Crown Colonies and towards India take a definite 
second place in American public attention to his attacks on 
the President, American war production, and war policy in 
general. Mr. Willkie is a bigger man and a more sincere man 
than Big Bill Thompson, who devoted much of his time when 
Mayor of Chicago to defending it against King George and 
who attempted to make political capital of the prejudices of 
various anti-British elements in the country. But at the 
moment there is a close and regrettable resemblance between 
the two, and they attract the same kind of support. 

Mr. Willkie’s attitude seems to be that Americans must be 
very careful not to ruffle the feelings of the Russians and the 
Chinese and cause leaks in their reservoir of good will. 
Americans must do everything to soothe and flatter Russian 
and Chinese susceptibilities and do nothing to arouse Russian 
and Chinese suspicion by bringing up embarrassing questions. 
But as for the British, Americans can secure relief from exces- 
sive sweetness and light shown elsewhere by pitching into 
them with a will. Twisting the lion’s tail is a traditional 
American sport whether you spell it tail or tale. Inaccurate 
versions of Britain’s lack of the true democratic spirit and true 
democratic institutions are just as common as are inaccurate 
versions of the degree to which some other countries possess 
them. The isolationist leaders were very good at painting a 
distorted picture of Britain during the pre-Pearl Harbour 
debates, when they were seeking to prove that Britain was not 
the kind of nation with whom the United States should asso- 
ciate. Britain is still being urged to accept policies which have 
so long ago won acceptance in Britain that they have become 
commonplace. There is something humorous rather than 
alarming at the sight of so many good Americans alternately 
beating their breasts and beating on an open door. 

The realisation in England that the best way of dealing 
with American criticism is to answer it is welcomed over here 
by those who have been troubled in the past by the tendency 
of British authority either to raise its hands when exposed to 
verbal assault and murmur “‘ How true, but we will try to do 
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better in future,” or to hold back the obvious answer through 
a belief that rebuttal itself would cause irritation. 

It might be observed in passing that there is no such thing 
as a dead issue in Anglo-American relations. It is useless to 
allow a one-sided presentation of events to go unanswered 
hoping that in time it will be forgotten. It will become instead 
an accepted part of popular mythology, an indelible sentence 
on the scroll of Anglo-American relations. People, for example, 
still bring up the fact that Admiral Cockburn burned the 
White House in 1814 as a contribution to current debate. If 
at the time there had been a vigorous presentation of the 
British side, with special emphasis on the fact that American 
troops had burned down York, Ontario, now called Toronto, 
the two incidents would have been remembered together and 
cancelled each other out. It is scarcely going too far into the 
realms of fantasy to suggest that a vote or two might have 
been saved at some subsequent foreign policy debate to the 
advantage of Britain. 

The Washington correspondent of one of the leading papers 
of Michigan, a State where isolationist and anti-British senti- 
ment has frequently been marked, Mr. Lawrence Stafford, of 
the Flint Journal, recently made the following comment : 


“Britons have had publicity men here for many months, but 
these individuals have been noted for their lack of aggressive- 
OD 6 

“So cautious are the British of offending American sensibilities, 
that it is an almost unwritten rule among British correspondents 
that they shall not cable home anything which would look critical 
of the United States or its war effort, even if this merely reports 
sentiment in the United States capital city. 

** Several weeks ago the disposition of the British to answer 
back, if their courteous and restrained manners could be called that, 
became apparent. . . 

“‘ A couple of weeks ago the British Government inferentially 
met head-on the charge often quoted in this country that the British 
were fighting primarily for the selfish interests of their Empire, 
rather than for the military advantage of the United Nations. The 
Life magazine editorial to this effect touched off the answer. . . . 

“Tf the British had refrained from the shrinking violet réle 
toward American opinion since the last war, their standing with that 
opinion might have been higher.” 


That last paragraph might be noted. Some people insist 
you can cure an aching tooth by pretending it isn’t there. 
Most people believe in having it out. The same thing applies 
to Anglo-American friction. It is no use pretending it isn’t 
there and frowning upon all talk about it. The ‘‘ please-don’t- 
mention - anything - so - unpleasant - or - you -will - spoil-Anglo- 
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with any consistency the mental attitude behind the Open 
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than Big Bill Thompson, who devoted much of his time when 
Mayor of Chicago to defending it against King George and 
who attempted to make political capital of the prejudices of 
various anti-British elements in the country. But at the 
moment there is a close and regrettable resemblance between 
the two, and they attract the same kind of support. 

Mr. Willkie’s attitude seems to be that Americans must be 
very careful not to ruffle the feelings of the Russians and the 
Chinese and cause leaks in their reservoir of good will. 
Americans must do everything to soothe and flatter Russian 
and Chinese susceptibilities and do nothing to arouse Russian 
and Chinese suspicion by bringing up embarrassing questions. 
But as for the British, Americans can secure relief from exces- 
sive sweetness and light shown elsewhere by pitching into 
them with a will. Twisting the lion’s tail is a traditional 
American sport whether you spell it tail or tale. Inaccurate 
versions of Britain’s lack of the true democratic spirit and true 
democratic institutions are just as common as are inaccurate 
versions of the degree to which some other countries possess 
them. The isolationist leaders were very good at painting a 
distorted picture of Britain during the pre-Pearl Harbour 
debates, when they were seeking to prove that Britain was not 
the kind of nation with whom the United States should asso- 
ciate. Britain is still being urged to accept policies which have 
so long ago won acceptance in Britain that they have become 
commonplace. There is something humorous rather than 
alarming at the sight of so many good Americans alternately 
beating their breasts and beating on an open door. 

The realisation in England that the best way of dealing 
with American criticism is to answer it is welcomed over here 
by those who have been troubled in the past by the tendency 
of British authority either to raise its hands when exposed to 
verbal assault and murmur “ How true, but we will try to do 
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better in future,” or to hold back the obvious answer through 
a belief that rebuttal itself would cause irritation. 

It might be observed in passing that there is no such thing 
as a dead issue in Anglo-American relations. It is useless to 
allow a one-sided presentation of events to go unanswered 
hoping that in time it will be forgotten. It will become instead 
an accepted part of popular mythology, an indelible sentence 
on the scroll of Anglo-American relations. People, for example, 
still bring up the fact that Admiral Cockburn burned the 
White House in 1814 as a contribution to current debate. If 
at the time there had been a vigorous presentation of the 
British side, with special emphasis on the fact that American 
troops had burned down York, Ontario, now called Toronto, 
the two incidents would have been remembered together and 
cancelled each other out. It is scarcely going too far into the 
realms of fantasy to suggest that a vote or two might have 
been saved at some subsequent foreign policy debate to the 
advantage of Britain. 

The Washington correspondent of one of the leading papers 
of Michigan, a State where isolationist and anti-British senti- 
ment has frequently been marked, Mr. Lawrence Stafford, of 
the Flint Journal, recently made the following comment : 


‘Britons have had publicity men here for many months, but 
these individuals have been noted for their lack of aggressive- 
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** So cautious are the British of offending American sensibilities, 
that it is an almost unwritten rule among British correspondents 
that they shall not cable home anything which would look critical 
of the United States or its war effort, even if this merely reports 
sentiment in the United States capital city. 

** Several weeks ago the disposition of the British to answer 
back, if their courteous and restrained manners could be called that, 
became apparent. . . 

*“* A couple of weeks ago the British Government inferentially 
met head-on the charge often quoted in this country that the British 
were fighting primarily for the selfish interests of their Empire, 
rather than for the military advantage of the United Nations. The 
Life magazine editorial to this effect touched off the answer. . . . 

“If the British had refrained from the shrinking violet réle 
toward American opinion since the last war, their standing with that 
opinion might have been higher.” 


That last paragraph might be noted. Some people insist 
you can cure an aching tooth by pretending it isn’t there. 
Most people believe in having it out. The same thing applies 
to Anglo-American friction. It is no use pretending it isn’t 
there and frowning upon all talk about it. The ‘‘ please-don’t- 
mention - anything - so - unpleasant - or - you -will - spoil-Anglo- 
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American-harmony ”’ attitude has itself done more harm in 
the past twenty years than any other British policy. When 
there is disagreement it is much better to have it out. 

Not only did British spokesmen fail to answer American 
criticisms of Britain and British policy in the long truce 
between two German wars, but most of those who spoke to 
or wrote for America deliberately encouraged them. Their 
attacks on British policy were a notable contribution to the 
growth of American isolationist and anti-British sentiment. 
They might have considered that they were only attacking 
successive British Governments, but these subtle distinctions 
become blurred in the trip across the Atlantic and for all 
general purposes the British Government is Britain. 

No particular harm will be done if as well as meeting 
American criticism of England a little English criticism of 
America be added for good measure. In doing this, however, 
there is no need to fall into the same error as do the American 
critics of England and denounce American faults which are 
not there. Some of the comment which the American election 
results inspired among those who were disappointed by them 
belong to this type. The lamentation that isolationism 
appeared to have triumphed was unnecessarily pessimistic, 
while the carefully vague suggestions from the “ Left ’’ that 
British support should be given to elements within the United 
States, with whom the writer happened to sympathise, 
approached dangerous ground. An expressed sentiment of 
that kind is the one thing likely to revive isolationist feeling 
and provide justification for anti-British outbursts. The 
desire of a group in each country to interfere and rectify a non- 
existent abuse is more than foolish. If America becomes 
isolationist again in the old sense of the word and declines to 
collaborate with other nations after the war, the fault will be 
heavy on those who were more interested in a specific kind of 
collaboration than in collaboration itself. 


DENYS SMITH. 
WASHINGTON. 


A WORLD IN THE MAKING 


THE strains and stresses of war reveal the weak spots in the 
structure of a nation. The choice rests between repairing its 
defects or risking defeat. In fact war is akin to a major opera- 
tion when the surgeon’s knife must cut out diseased flesh 
before healthy tissue can repair it. Under pressure the 
decrepit must disappear and there must be adjustment to 
stand the severe strain. Such a struggle naturally disrupts 
organisation on a peace basis, and the disturbance to the 
ordinary routine of life so deranges the normal economic 
machinery that a supreme effort is required to restore effi- 
ciency. Of necessity, much practice that has failed to be 
adjusted to modern conditions will never reappear unless in 
a modified form, indeed complete reorganisation of the 
economic structure may become necessary if the nation is to 
march with the times and hold its head up in the race for effi- 
ciency and success. There are clear signs of the awakening of 
a new spirit in Britain and although the war as yet may be 
far from won there is already much debate and considerable 
writing about the future of world economy after victory. We 
are all determined that there shall be no such retreat from 
progress as hampered development on the previous occasion, 
when those in power and others in responsible financial posi- 
tions closed their eyes to the direction of the current of pro- 
gress and sought to restore the world to old policies. 

At that time such efforts as had been made to advance 
along modern lines were largely dropped and little was done 
to adjust the political, monetary and economic systems to 
conform to new world conditions. We ignored the tremendous 
changes in life due to the application of scientific inventions to 
our habits of life. We failed to grasp the fact that scarcity 
due to dependence on man power had passed for ever and 
that by yoking mechanical effort to human endeavour we had 
secured an abundance of worldly goods which merely wanted 
sensible distribution to give a modicum of comfort and 
decency to the millions. 

We ignored the vast changes in the world’s complex 
organisations due to the aeroplane and to radio annihilating 
distance. We witnessed reactionary Governments extending 
frontiers to the atmosphere, thereby checking free world 
travel by air. We saw one nation after another, our own being 
the last to submit, erect formidable and increasing trade 
barriers of ingenious device, in a vain effort to redress trade 
balances. What wonder that trade was stagnant until war 
came to send the whcle structure crashing. 

Now we must set about building a mansion worthy of our 
heritage, our aim being to create life in the shape of a happy 
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and prosperous people, for which purpose we must produce 
abundantly and distribute generously. As John Ruskin put 
it, “‘ As consumption is the end and aim of production, so life 
is the end and aim of consumption.” Hitherto, having 
achieved mastery in the field of production, we have failed to 
learn how to apply its benefits to supply human needs. That 
war came is less surprising than that revolution against mis- 
rule did not start amongst the suffering nations. It is indeed 
sad to reflect that the patience of the peoples merely en- 
couraged warmongers to proceed with their nefarious schemes 
for world conquest by diverting the machinery of production 
into the manufacture of lethal instruments, incidentally solving 
by perversion the problem of unemployment. Slaughter and 
robbery were their nostrum for seeking prosperity and wealth. 

Having plunged the whole world into the horrors of war 
these miscreants have set us and themselves a task far greater 
than they dreamt. Our duty to humanity is to eradicate the 
system which regards war as an instrument of policy. But our 
task goes far beyond this first aim, for we must build upon the 
ruins of a past civilisation a new structure, which in design 
will be capable of fulfilling its task, and in construction will be 
rigid enough to resist the storms and stresses of aggressive 
opposition. Despite the distraction and impediments of war 
many minds are at work seeking a workable solution of the 
problems that beset us. 

To achieve rapid and economical distribution of commo- 
dities and goods, consumers must have access to an abundant 
and unrestricted production with no other addition to cost 
price than the charges for transport and distribution, plus a 
reasonable profit to the men who handle the products. 

Labour must have a steady flow of wages for the purchase 
of what is needed for a decent living. To achieve this end and 
to stabilise consumption employment must be constant, 
thereby avoiding alternating gluts and scarcity, with their 
accompaniment of slumps and booms. 

Until recently the over-weening influence and pressure 
upon industry of high finance and banking have been mainly 
responsible for erratic trade movements, leading periodically 
to disastrous ‘slumps and unnecessary human _ suffering. 
Coupled with this, much damage has been done by the 
arbitrary control of credit and currency issue, these not being 
based upon the right and fair demands of trade, as clearly 
defined by its own momentum. Misunderstanding led to 
serious errors of judgment encouraging high finance to grant 
excessive credit to production, exactly when it should have 
been discouraged, and withdrawing credits just when they 
were most needed to avoid precipitating a crisis. While little 
or no effort was made to accelerate distribution. 
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To attain a balanced economy we must, above all, ensure : 

(1) One central authority—the State, through its agents— 
to issue currency when and as required by the public. Internal 
issues of currency need not be based on gold, though gold can 
be maintained as a medium for the settlement of international 
indebtedness. It should be possible to reduce or even 
remove the necessity of shipping gold in payment of a foreign 
debt. 

(2) One central authority for the issue of credit working 
through the banks throughout the country. 

(3) A National Committee, (a) to organise statistical 
research on production and consumption, (0) to direct a policy 
of increase or decrease of industrial and agricultural production, 
(c) to organise central stocks as a buffer against increased 
demand and to counteract short crops, (d) to negotiate, 
through trade channels, for the export of surpluses not wanted 
for home consumption, (e) to organise the employment of 
surplus labour in public works especially during times of 
depression. The need for this should gradually be lessened as 
the scheme for balanced trade is perfected, (f) to delegate 
members to attend an international Economic Council whose 
function will be the co-ordination of international trade. 

(4) The International Council should study stocks of every 
commodity from gold downward, wherever situated, so 
directing their flow as to equalise pressure and prevent excess 
or shortage at any given point. Gold stocks might be centred 
in the United States of America. They can be earmarked for 
ownership abroad to avoid physical transport, thus constitut- 
ing the balancing movement of international trade. 

(5) No transfer abroad of capital wealth should be possible 
without Government licence of each individual transaction, 
the object being to check speculation in currencies such as 
ruined one by one most of the currencies of Europe during the 
years following the first World War. 

(6) International debts must be the subject of negotiation 
between debtor nation and creditor nation, with a view to 
devising a convenient way of settlement without forcing hasty 
payment in gold, thus depreciating the exchange or precipi- 
tating the sale of commodities to the detriment of stability in 
world markets. 

(7) The destruction of the excess production of commodi- 
ties must be forbidden under heavy penalty. An international 
guarantee should be arranged to finance surplus stocks, pend- 
ing their speedy distribution at equitable prices. Attempts to 
keep up the price by destruction of, ¢.g., Brazil coffee, have 
been disastrous to producer and consumer alike, and to the 
national budget of the country concerned. Rather than 
destroy crops they must be distributed at nominal prices to 
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countries which meanwhile are restrained from purchase 
because of high prices. For example, recently in East Africa 
a large demand for home-grown tea has been fostered amongst 
natives who previously rarely drank it, by distributing it at 
very low prices, bearing very little relation to world price, 
which is invariably enhanced by heavy import duties. 

(8) A large share of the benefit of lower costs of production 
must be passed on to consumers. This is most important. 

We should aim at contriving that no commodity bene- 
ficially employed for human consumption (this excludes alco- 
holic products and tobacco) shall have its value enhanced by 
Government action imposing customs duties, etc., nor shall it 
be permissible for any monopoly or semi-monopoly to over- 
charge the public. 

(9) Speculation by outsiders in foodstuffs and essential 
human products must be prohibited under heavy penalties, 
This need not interfere with forward dealing of grain, cotton, 
etc., by honest traders, to cover legitimate operations. 

(10) An easy-money policy must be preserved after the 
war. It facilitates trade, while dear money is a deterrent to 
the free movement of goods. 

(11) Currency must be kept stable and no alteration of 
exchange values from country to country should be made 
either for political or economic reasons. Except that in case 
any country through a faulty economic system has entangled 
its finances and thus depreciated the value of its currency, it 
may then be permissible to make an adjustment, but only 
after mutual agreement with and under direction of the world 
International Economic Council. 

(12) It is obvious that the whole fiscal system of each parti- 
cipant must be revised if Governments are to be deprived ofa 
more or less large section of revenue by the elimination of 
customs duties. There is no more expensive method of raising 
national finance, since the added duties not only raise final 
costs to consumers but they lock up much additional capital 
in business ; furthermore, profits are reckoned on the duty 
paid as well as on the commodity itself, thus doubling or 
trebling the incidence of the duty originally collected by the 
State. A simplification of the present most complicated 
schedule of taxation is most earnestly to be desired. The 
fewer in number the taxes, the less they cost to collect. No 
tax should be levied which progressively raises the cost of 
commodities or goods, as they pass from hand to hand. 

The benefits to be derived from the adoption of these pro- 
posals would be so great that vested interests who might 
oppose any change would eventually derive such substantial 
benefits as to disarm their opposition. It is safe to assert that 
not until the world adopts freer trade can we hope for real 
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progress in economics. The change might have to be gradual, 
and the example of Britain when free trade was initiated last 
century may prove a useful guide. 

Until world organisation is treated as a unity with trade 
organised on a world basis, the full enjoyment of increased 
productive capacity will be denied to the human race. 

We are fighting to-day to achieve this unity and to destroy 
the power of presumptuous rulers who seek to erect barriers 
between nations and to exaggerate national aspirations. 

Vast strides must be taken to improve the standard of 
living of the depressed countries, thus making them potential 
consumers of a large share of world products. The days are 
numbered of excessive wealth in the hands of individuals or 
nations. Hurricanes result from wide differences of air pressure 
and war is due to wide discrepancies in the economic status of 
countries. To remove pressure and create conditions for a 
thythmic and orderly system of human existence, we must 
introduce an economic order which is capable of securing a 
more even distribution of wealth. 

Our surpluses can be exchanged for products obtainable 
on satisfactory terms from other countries. We need no longer 
look upon export trade as the chief end in life. In past 
decades we have made an involuntary gift of a great volume 
of our exports of machinery, railway material, textiles, etc., 
through default of payment which occurred frequently. Surely 
we should have been richer to employ the labour in the manu- 
facture of food and clothing for our own people. 

The Lease-Lend principle infuses new hope and promise in 
international economics by permitting the shipment abroad of 
surpluses, without creating permanent unpayable debt. The 
scheme promises the fulfilment of the dream of idealists and 
shows a way out of the impasse into which our economic system 
has led us. The policy now under discussion would make such 
surplus products available, under the Lease-Lend principle, to 
those countries which are in want and may not have the where- 
withal to make immediate payment or to offer other products 
in exchange. The implications of Lend-Lease are as wide as 
the oceans, opening up the way to a freer flow of commodities 
from country to country and to a more even distribution of 
wealth, which, after all, is not to be reckoned in bank notes or 
golden sovereigns, but in actual goods, the consumption of 
which brings about the well-being of the peoples. It may be 
assumed that the aim of the Government is to create condi- 
tions to supply the wants of the largest number of contented 
and happy men and women, therefore, production must be 
organised so that it will marry consumption. We must secure 
steady employment at remunerative wages so as to entail 
steady demand and this in turn will obviate the piling up of 
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unsaleable stocks, which have so frequently resulted in a 
catastrophic fall in prices, wrecking countless enterprises on 
each occasion. Stability must be our watchward, stability 
of price within the natural fluctuations caused by variations 
in crops and stability of demand secured by the stability of 
the earning power of the people. Money must be the servant 
and not the master of mankind. 

We have yet to devise the necessary machinery to apply 
successfully the principle of Lend-Lease. The want of some 
such device brought misery into a world of plenty. The war 
has enforced co-operation amongst the Allies in striking con- 
trast to the narrow nationalism which strangled us in the past. 
We have indeed entered upon a new era where association and 
co-operation must take the place of cut-throat competition if 
we are to survive. 

Conferences of all the Governments of both North and 
South America held in Montevideo and Rio de Janeiro have 
reached a close understanding for a united policy of defence, 
which it is to be hoped will extend after the war into mutual 
trade agreements for a freer interchange of products. Great 
Britain and the Dominions have the same aim, the Ottawa 
Agreement having been a first attempt in this direction. But 
the purview of that Agreement must be extended to embrace 
the United States and to include any other community of free 
peoples willing to co-operate in an effort to unify world trade 
and to reconcile divergent interests of many countries, making 
their trade complementary instead of antagonistic. 

Meanwhile we must tackle our task at home since all the 
world looks to Britain and to America for a lead, but these 
countries must not lose sight of the keen desire of all nations 
to have some say in the discussions concerning reconstruction. 
It lies within our power to devise an economic system which 
will make the most of our own resources while helping other 
countries to do likewise. The conduct of this war has proved 
that we have lost none of our vigour. There is abundant 
evidence of inventive genius in the supply of the many things 
required to prosecute a successful war. Witness for instance 
our progress in aeronautics which, through the gallant effort 
of our courageous young airmen, helped us to win the Battle of 
Britain in the face of serious odds, and gained for us mastery 
in the air over sea and land. 

We have been more speedy than usual in adapting new 
designs and new inventions, for the life of the nation hung 
upon rapid action, and we could ill afford the leisurely pace of 
peace-time when inventors so often were discouraged and dis- 
illusioned by the difficulties placed in their way of getting 
financial support. Now, money can be obtained to experi 
ment with new inventions, though without a war to bestir us 
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to action neither bankers nor others would have been willing 
to risk capital on unproved inventions. Some scheme to 
finance promising inventions must surely be arranged to pre- 
vent a return to pre-war lethargy. We want some link, such 
as a central fund under the control of a scientific committee, 
to finance inventions in their initial stage. Hitherto we have 
lost many valuable discoveries to other nations through tight 
control of capital. If finance can be made available for war 
purposes is it reasonable to withhold it from development 
when the world is at peace ? Let us vitalise new enterprise in 
such a way that our whole manhood and womanhood can find 
full-time employment. We must guide the stream of finance 
so that it may fructify industry and agriculture, helping each 
to maintain a steady pace of production freed from boom and 
slump. In this way, wages will be stable and consumption 
will be held on a level keel so as to prevent the accumulation 
of unsaleable stocks. A healthy stream of earning power of 
the people offers the medium through which we can encourage 
consumption which lags woefully behind in very many coun- 
tries. Our aim must be to build up mass consumption to a 
point which can absorb mass production. Our failure to build 

a bridge of wages to spend upon consumption and so help 

production is responsible for the economic chaos which has 

left half the world short of food despite bursting corn bins. 

The parrot cry, “‘ Where is the money to come from ? ”’ pre- 

vented us from harnessing human energies. 

One happy outcome of the war is the co-operation between 
the United States of America and Great Britain which is 
laying the foundation stone for world progress after peace is 
restored. It is of fundamental importance to the whole world 
that our two nations should adopt a common economic policy. 
In President Roosevelt we have an understanding friend whose 
views and aims have clearly shown an altruistic mind, capable 
of grasping the necessities of the age and ready to apply 
general principles for the benefit of the world at large. But 
although the President is assisted by able administrators and 
has many friends, a powerful clique is intent on furthering a 
reactionary programme if they can get the necessary political 
backing. We may be limited, therefore, to a period of three 
years in which to win the war and enact certain essential 
reforms with the assistance of co-adjutors in the United States. 
If we fail now to make reconstruction plans we shall risk losing 
the valiant help of a great protagonist. There is no need to 
temind readers of the Senate’s tragic rejection of President 
Wilson’s scheme for American participation in the League of 
Nations. Reactionary forces in U.S.A. have for the time 
being been driven underground, but they are undoubtedly 
teady to take action when they get a chance and their aim 
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will assuredly be to defend out-dated policies. A protection 
policy is deeply embedded in the American mind and the busi- 
ness world may gather round its banner as soon as their vested 
interests are threatened. ) 

It is therefore of paramount importance that constructive 
minds, capable of assisting in the great task that confronts us 
after the war, should be applied to the adoption of such a 
policy as will be based upon the world as one unit. The 
defects of the old system have been admitted and we are 
gradually emerging into the daylight. 

It is important to discuss plans now so as to be ready for 
early action when the time is ripe. We must not be caught 
napping as after the last war. A knowledge of the future trend 
of international policy would have a profound influence upon 
the minds of many people involved in this world strife of ideas 
and ideals. They would thereby gain a clearer perception of 
the aims and objectives of the war. Who, to-day, could state 
in clear and concise terms the cause for which we are fighting ? 
A battle cry is needed which will put fresh heart into all the 
belligerents who fight for freedom. Conflicting interests will 
reassert themselves once the consolidating influences of this 
desperate war are withdrawn. We have more hope of common 
agreement while the dangers, excitement and uncertainties of 
war prevail. But we must give the public much enlightenment 
on the many issues which must be clarified before accurate 
judgment can be formed. Have we as yet a clear perception 
of the aims of the United States ? What can we do to bring 
about the closest possible co-operation not only in the prosecu- 
tion of the war, but in the intricate peace negotiations, aiming 
at a contented world intent upon peace ? How far will each 
nation be prepared to sacrifice national interests in order to 
ensure, without encroaching too heavily on their rights, inter- 
national co-operation of such a kind that there will be freedom 
of commerce and unimpeded movement of persons across 
frontiers ? How are we to set about action and which nations 
shall be invited to participate in the discussions? Any 
suspicion that Britain and America are going to dictate terms 
to the world, or to advance a policy of their own without the 
concurrence of the other nations who have fought side by side, 
would antagonise friends from the outset. 

A closely reasoned pamphlet was recently issued by the 
Economic Reform Club entitled A Twentieth Century Economie 
System. This presents an ingenious solution of problems in 
international trade which hitherto have baffled economists. 
It embodies principles and presents a plan which is calculated 
to free commerce from impediments so as to enable the world 
to secure the benefits accruing from mass production, coupled 
with its counterpart, mass consumption. 
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Admittedly the war must be won before action can be 
taken, but we must not delay preparing the ground for a new 
economic order otherwise an armistice may find us quite as 
unready for reconstruction as we were in 1919, when the blind 
led the blind, causing such an economic disaster that the way 
was prepared for the most terrible world war in history. 

Three years is indeed a short time to begin a new world 
order; but although we are fighting for our existence we 
cannot afford to delay discussions on subjects which will have 
vital influence in winning permanent peace to enable us to 
enjoy the happy and contented life we hope to find after 
destroying the evil forces now dominating the world. It is 
evident that a peace conference will have far weightier matters 
to discuss than the terms of laying down arms, defining 
treaties or setting on their feet the nations that have been 
trampled under the heel of the Nazis. Its task will be nothing 
less than the drafting of a new scheme of life based upon 
principles which promise mankind full enjoyment of the “ four 
freedoms.”” The world is now ripe for organisation into one 
economic unit and its various segments must be made to fit 
into the pattern. 

Homo sapiens has a long way to travel before earning the 
title which he has somewhat prematurely assumed. Destiny 
has placed a heavy responsibility upon the shoulders of the 
English-speaking races. Let them not fail in their solemn 
duty to humanity. 


ALFRED WIGGLESWORTH. 


Ir’s A Lonc Way to Apps. By Carel Birkby. (Frederick Muller, 
12s. 6d.) This vivid and vigorous book comes from the first war 
correspondent with the forces in the East African campaign appointed 
by the South African Press Association. Mr. Birkby tells the story of 
most of the fighting in East Africa from the time Italy declared war to 
the capitulation of the Duke of Aosta at Amba Alagi. For lack of personal 
knowledge he omits the campaigns in the Sudan and in Eritrea, while for 
the same reason he deals with the Battle of the Lakes, which mopped up 
the Italians in Southern Abyssinia, only in a short postscript. There is, 
moreover, nothing official about this volume, nor has its author had © 
access to official records. But the quality of Mr. Birkby’s account must 
not be underestimated for these reasons. For a year of hard campaigning 
he was always as near the front as he could possibly be. He travelled 
hard in most arduous conditions. He writes with the easy, quick, 
colourful pen of the born war correspondent. Though Mr. Birkby 
tefers—and never grudgingly—to other Allied forces, his main concern 
isthe South African forces to which he was primarily attached. Both as 
avery readable and fascinating account of a superb campaign and also 


a8 a first-hand source this book has far more than transient interest 
and value. 


OUR WEIGHTS AND MEASURES 


In the better world to which we are looking forward when 
Hitler and his compéres have been laid low, it is to be hoped 
that the opportunity of revising and improving our weights 
and measures service will not be overlooked. The need is 
great. Some will say scrap the present system and adopt the 
metric system. The advantage of so doing is doubtful and 
the difficulties stupendous. In 1907, a Bill to render com- 
pulsoéry the use of the weights and measures of the Metric 
system was rejected by the House of Commons. Would: the 
Bill if again brought forward meet with a better fate? 
Several considerations suggest a reply in the negative. 

Our land measures are so firmly embedded in our soil that 
they are not to be uprooted. It is scarcely possible to conceive 
of Britain apart from her acres. The same can almost be said 
of our measures of length. The yard for instance has 
operated, and so far as is known without variation, for a full 
thousand years. It and its derivatives are embodied in 
numberless constructions, and they are the foundation of our 
Ordnance Survey maps. The prospect of having to refer to 
a I-inch plug as being 2-540 centimetres, or to a foot gauge 
as being 0-30480 metre, is not attractive. Our weights have 
not such a long unvaried career behind them, but they are old 
friends. The largest users of them are the retail traders, and 
to force these traders to use the metric weights would afford 
them no advantage ; indeed it would be a disadvantage, as 
the present appliances from a practical point of view serve 
their purpose better. 

A universal system of weights and measures would of 
course be a boon. Much more so a universal language, but 
that desideratum is not to be achieved by relegating English 
to the list of dead languages. Since 1897 the use of the metric 
weights and measures in this country has been lawful, so 
those who will may avail themselves of the facility. 

Apart from a metrological revolution however, much might 
be done to make the Imperial system less cumbersome and 
confusing thanitis. An outstanding reproach to the systemis 
the fact that it comprises three distinct series of weights : the 
avoirdupois, troy,and apothecaries’. In the third report of the 
Standards Commission, 1870, the abolition of troy weight 
was recommended. Nevertheless troy weight persists. The 
Act of 1878, which consolidated the law relating to weights and 
measures, lays it down that the precious metals may be sold 
by the troy ounce or any of its decimal parts. In view of this 
provision it may be asked how it is that the pennyweight is 
still in use for trade. An answer is to be found in the Weights 
and Measures (Board of Trade) Regulations, 1907. An appen- 
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dix to these Regulations sets forth the denominations of 
weights and measures which may be officially stamped; and 
pennyweights, although used solely for troy purposes, are 
there classed under the head of avoirdupois weights and 
described in terms of grains, eg., “240 grains, commonly 
called 10 pennyweights.”’ This is a dexterous device which 
discloses an exaggerated regard for sectional interests and 
certainly renders confusion worse confounded. 

The time-honoured apothecaries’ weights should go by the 
board too. There is a set of legalised grain weights which 
would fill the gap. The British Pharmacopceia uses the 
Metric system in the specification of doses, and as a transi- 
tional process the quantities are also given in terms of the 
Imperial system. Chemists buy by avoirdupois and for the 
most part sell by it. Apothecaries’ weights serve almost 
exclusively for doctors’ prescriptions, and it is to be hoped 
they would lose none of their efficacy if robbed of their 
hieroglyphic charm. To get rid of the distinction between 
“dram ’”’ and “drachm’”’ would be worth some temporary 
dislocation. 

Our avoirdupois weights are known to all, and for many 
years they ranged from 56 lb. to}4dram. In 1879 the series 
was disarranged by an Order in Council which legalised the 
cental or 100 lb. weight ; and later there followed the 50, 20, 
10 and 5 lb. weights. These new denominations were intro- 
duced chiefly to facilitate the American grain trade, One 
unfortunate result is that we have the hundredweight (cwt.) 
and the 100 lb. weight. That the hundredweight should 
consist of 112 lb. is paradoxical. And here a larger question 
arises. Our ton is, of course, equal to 20 cwt., 1.¢., 2,240 lb., 
and is known as the long ton. In the United States and 
Canada the short ton or 2,000 lb. prevails and it is subdivided 
decimally. 

For centuries there were three separate gallons functioning 
in this country ; the Winchester corn gallon, the wine gallon, 
and the ale gallon. The Weights and Measures Act, 1824, 
gave them their coup de gréce, and established in their place 
the Imperial gallon of 277-274 cubic inches. The Pilgrim 
Fathers took with them to America the old wine gallon of 231 
cubic inches, and this gallon is the legal gallon of the United 
States ; hence the liquid measures there are practically one- 
sixth less than the Imperial liquid measures. This diver- 
gence has at times awkward repercussions in international 
trade. Now that we and the Americans are fighting shoulder 
to shoulder on the field of battle and forgetting our family 
tiffs, would it not be possible to co-operate in the field of 
metrology ? We might ask them to adopt not the Imperial 


- |but the British gallon and we, as a set off, would adopt the 
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short ton. On either side the task would be a heavy one, 
For us it would mean that the steelyards or dials of all large 
weighing machines used in trade would have to be replaced. 
The cost of so doing is difficult to estimate, but for the railway 
companies alone it would run into high figures. Whether the 
cost should be borne by the users or by the Government is a 
matter for consideration. The securing of uniformity in 
these two spheres would be a great achievement. 

In a general sense all measures are measuring instruments, 
but legally they are differentiated, and the situation in regard 
to the latter is far from satisfactory. The control of gas 
meters is governed by a separate Act of Parliament. The 
standards for the measurement of gas are known as “ gas- 
holders ” and are in the keeping of the Board of Trade. Gas 
meters are tested and stamped by local Inspectors who in 
some cases are the Inspectors of Weights and Measures, 
Electricity meters and water meters are, so to speak, on the 
free list. There is no legal requirement that they should be 
verified and stamped ; and other measuring instruments upon 
the operation of which payment depends are on the same 
footing. 

Attention may be called to certain commodities and 
appliances which are also on the free list. Coke is not coal 
within the meaning of the Act. This interpretation is greatly 
to the prejudice of the public, and is shown by the frauds 
in those districts where Inspectors have powers revealed 
under a local Act to deal with this article. If personal 
weighing machines for public use are incorrect the owners are 
under no liability, save again where Inspectors can exercise 
surveillance under a local Act. It is not without interest to 
note that so recently as May 15, 1942 the French Government 
in Vichy promulgated a decree, signed by Marshal Pétain, 
bringing personal weighing machines placed at the disposition 
of the public within the purview of the law. Another instance 
arises in some rural post offices run in conjunction with, say,a 
grocery business. The postal scales being supplied by the 
Government and therefore Crown property are a law unto 
themselves, notwithstanding they may be used for ordinary 
trade purposes. And so it is in Government factories where 
weighing appliances are to be found. Beer barrels, although 
used as measures, go as you please. They should at least be 
marked with their capacity in terms of gallons. The provi- 
sions of the Merchandise Marks Acts could then in case of 
need be invoked, and the designations firkin, kilderkin, hogs- 
head and the rest be consigned to limbo. The Licensing 
(Consolidation) Act, 1910 requires that all intoxicating liquor 
sold by retail and not in a quantity less than half a pint or i 
bottle shall be sold in measures marked according to the 
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Imperial standards. The pint of beer is thus protected, but 
when you call for a ‘“‘ whisky ”’ the quantity served is at the 
discretion of the seller. Milk bottles, now so familiar, belong 
to the free category, notwithstanding that in most cases they 
determine the quantity supplied. 

The prime purpose of Weights and Measures legislation is, 
or should be, to see that justice is done between buyer and 
seller. Adequate protection of the buyer has lagged woefully. 
Short weight and measure was not directly and definitely dealt 
with. For long the principle of caveat emptor predominated. 
The Weights and Measures Act, 1926, largely and most 
advantageously altered the position. Under it many articles 
of food must not be sold otherwise than by net weight. Tea 
is of the number, not sugar. Trade influence forced a con- 
tinuance of the traditional practice of weighing the wrapper 
with the sugar. The maximum weight of the wrapper how- 
ever is prescribed, and that is much to the good. The unduly 
heavy wrapper has gone. Bread must not be sold otherwise 
than by weight ; and loaves must be of a fixed weight despite 
vigorous protests that bread by its very nature could not be 
made in loaves of a pre-determined weight. Trade opposition 
on this occasion did not prevail, and experience has shown that 
loaves of a standard weight are practicable. Fancy bread and 
loaves not exceeding 12 ounces in weight need not be sold by 
weight. What fancy bread is no one knows. Certainly there 
is no legal definition to enlighten us. The mention of French 
or fancy bread ran through previous legislation and there 
seems to be a disinclination to part with it. It is a stumbling 
block which should be removed. The exemption extended 
to loaves of 12 ounces’and under should cover all that may be 
meant by fancy bread. 

The “‘ safeguards to traders ”’ which this Act provides are 
elaborate and generous, and in a number of cases afford loop- 
holes which cannot be held to be pro bono publico. One 
condition is to the effect that a prosecution under the Act shall 
not be instituted after the expiration of twenty-eight days 
from the time when the offence was committed, nor unless 
within seven days after the alleged commission of the offence 
notice in writing of the date and nature of the alleged com- 
Mission has been served on the defendant, nor unless the 
defendant has been given a reasonable opportunity to check 


‘| the weight, measure, or number of the article or articles in 


question. Where articles of food are concerned no great 
objection can perhaps be taken to this proviso. But there is 
aseparate clause which states that the Act shall be construed 
as one with the Weights and Measures Acts, 1878 to 1926; 
and the High Court has held, as might have been expected, 
that the safeguards enumerated apply to all prosecutions taken 
under these Acts: a ruling which not infrequently, and 
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particularly in cases of fraud in the sale of coal, defeats the 
ends of justice. 

The 1926 Bill during its progress through Parliament 
suffered grevious amendment. Its provisions, except so far 
as they apply to re-packed articles, were limited to retail 
transactions. That the big man should be left alone can 
hardly be said to accord with the principles of democracy for 
which we are told we are fighting. A baker in a large way of 
business, for instance, who supplies loaves to shopkeepers for 
re-sale, is exempt from official supervision in respect of these 
transactions. 

Further, the Bill promised to reduce chaos to order in a 
direction where it is sadly needed. Wholesale dealings in 
agricultural and horticultural produce are in a state of 
confusion. Leaving out of the count the many different kinds 
of bushels, there is a multiplicity of containers, ranging from 
sacks and pots to sieves and chips, most of which are of a 
reputed and varying quantitative value. The provisions 
which would have straightened out these irregularities were 
dropped. By an unfortunate oversight the preamble of the 
Bill was not amended accordingly. This in the Act still 
reads : ‘‘ An Act to provide for the better protection of the 
public in relation to the sale of food including agricultural and 
horticultural produce.”” A false legal description which caries 
with it no liability to prosecution. 

Whatever may be the quality of legislation, administration 
counts for much. In this country the administration of the 
law under consideration is uneven. 

Inspectors of Weights and Measures are appointed and 
paid by local authorities. They are therefore local govern- 
ment officers ; but they may not be appointed unless they 
have passed the Board of Trade qualifying examination. 
Moreover, on the technical side of their duties, they are under 
legal obligation to act in compliance with the Board of Trade 
Regulations. This dual control is a compromise which does 
not secure that degree of uniformity of practice which is 
highly essential. 

Generally speaking the large local authorities rise to the 
occasion by providing proper office acccommodation, an 
adequate staff, suitable and sufficient standards, and other 
equipment necessary to efficiency. That small local authori- 
ties fall short in some or all of these matters is not surprising. 
They can hardly be expected to incur the expense of fully 
meeting their obligations. The thorough testing of weigh- 
bridges for example calls for the provision of many tons of 
working standard weights; and mutatis mutandis the inspec 
tion of petrol measuring instruments makes similar claims. 

Fees are charged for verification and stamping, and they 
are paid into the funds of the local authority where the 
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operation takes place. Manufacturers of weighing and 
measuring appliances prefer in self-protection to have them 
stamped before sending them out, with the result that the 
districts where such manufacturers are to be found reap the 
benefit. The Inspectors into whose localities these stamped 
appliances find their way often feel that their Department is 
being deprived of fees which should go to their credit and not 
infrequently employ methods, direct or indirect, to secure 
that end. Such an attitude, whilst being comprehensible, sets 
up disharmony. 

Weights and Measures Departments are not self-supporting, 
and under existing conditions cannot well be, seeing that the 
work of inspection—the main duty—brings in no monetary 
returns. In a number of countries, but not in Great Britain, 
the annual re-stamping of all weighing and measuring instru- 
ments used in trade is compulsory, and this makes it possible 
for income and expenditure to balance or thereabouts. In 
Canada where the practice prevails the Weights and Measures 
service shows a credit balance. 

A centralised service is best. to secure uniformity of 
practice, and such is the case in France, Germany, Canada, 
New Zealand, South Africa and elsewhere. Short of 
nationalisation much might be done to bring about a more 
eficient administration here by the elimination of small areas, 
and the setting up of more direct supervision by the 
Government. 

The grouping of suitable Acts with the Weights and 
Measures Acts for administrative purposes would reduce the 
number of Inspectors whose duties bring them into contact 
with the trading public. 

In the matter of administration the Government has not 
set a good example. Time was when the* head of the 
Standards Department of the Board of Trade occupied a 
distinguished position with the title of ‘‘ Warden of the 
Standards.” -By stages that title has declined until it has 
become ‘‘ Controller,” and the functions attached to the office 
come under the wing of an assistant secretary. It is true that 
the Standards Department has been shorn of its scientific 
prestige by our fine National Physical Laboratory at 
Teddington. If the constitution of that organisation could 
be modified to permit of its taking over the Standards Depart- 
ment lock, stock and barrel, practical metrology would 
benefit greatly. 

The Act of 1878, as already stated, consolidated the law 
tlating to Weights and Measures. In the meanwhile eight 
Acts amending the same have been placed upon the statute 
book. It is surely time that they were all put into the melting 
pot and recast as a homogenous whole. 

ALLAN GRANGER. 
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CAPETOWN—TO-DAY 


CAPETOWN has always been a colourful city. Visitors from 
Europe have delighted in its queer mix-up of races as much as 
in the grandeur of its sea and mountain setting. But to-day 
Capetonians themselves are rubbing their eyes at the increased 
colour and liveliness of their war-time city. 

Before the war, this mother city of South Africa, was 
growing plump and comfortable in her middle age. To-day, 
a little worried with the growing responsibility of being that 
“vital gateway to the East,” she has stepped into uniform 
and has become restless and alert. So much is expected of 
her ; food and repairs for the convoys, succour for ship- 
wrecked seamen and stranded evacuees from the East and, 
topping all in importance, those shipments of supplies for 
North Africa. Capetown is more than the legislative capital 
of a bi-lingual South Africa, more than a grand seaside resort, 
more than a great harbour and a gateway to that “ hinter- 
land”’ of Cecil Rhodes—still as rich in mineral promise. 
More than all this, Capetown to-day has become a thriving 
international market and storehouse for the allied cause, 
And whereas the arrow of activity used to point one thousand 
miles to the north, to Johannesburg, fifty-year-old city of gold, 
rushing and roaring in pursuance of its daily bread, now four- 
hundred-year-old Capetown’s labour and machines also rush 
and roar. - 

Capetown, ever guarding its speech, is a little perturbed to 
hear so many tongues. ‘‘ Thou shalt not talk ships, or thy 
lips be for ever zipped,” say the school children. Ears have 
long been tuned to English and Afrikaans, the occasional Greek 
and Yiddish of the corner storekeeper, as well as to the many 
Native languages. Now in the street cars French, Flemish or 
high Dutch may sometimes predominate. Through the 
streets walk from time to time all the Free peoples in uniforms 
with that extra knob, braid, fringe, or touch of colour that 
distinguishes nationality and rank. Most easily recognised 
are the Free French (the Vichies are now interned), Polish, 
Norwegian, Danish and Dutch sailors, and the lithe small 
limbed natives from the Dutch East Indies, uncannily like 
Japs in appearance. Such as these are superimposed upon 
Capetown’s normal population of about 265,000, approxi- 
mately half of which are non-Europeans. In the words ofa 
Yorkshire lad just arrived “‘ they do sort of need some sorting 
out.” 

Many of Capetown’s coffee-coloured people are very 
attractive, particularly the girls, who possess the glamour 
coming from lack of worry allied to a love of clothes. Features 
vary from the finely chiselled types down to the broad black 
shine of the Bantu, true Native of South Africa. Figures vary 
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from the straight small-boned Malay to the squat ‘‘ Hotten- 
tot ” * type, whose ancestors once hunted where a skyscraper 
now stands. Held in awe and sometimes in fear by the 
natives, the Malays are aloof in dress and disposition to the 
rest of the colour scheme and, being descendants of the slaves 
brought from Java by the Dutch East India Company, they 
are as settled as Capetown itself. Their men, with shrewd, 
leathery faces topped by red or black fez, bargain before their 
fruit stalls. Their womenfolk, very conscious of their allure 
in veilings of mother of pearl colouring, attend the remnant 
sales and study the shop windows for bargains in small sizes in 
quality shoes. Their fingers, that once delighted in making 
exquisite lingerie, now guide machines over miles of khaki 
drill. 

Business is brisk in the city and shop hours are restricted. 
As imported goods become more scarce there are many trade 
anomalies that cannot be adjusted by a system of coupons, 
owing to the Union’s large Native population. (The Natives 
of South Africa outnumber the two million odd Whites by more 
than three to one.) Washerwomen cope with a shortage of 
soap and clothes pegs. Housewives cope with lack of 
domestic service. Food is plentiful, any shortages being 
seasonal only. At the docks there is a strange jumblement of 
shipping, even sailing vessels blowing in from across the 
Atlantic and tying up near the largest liner in the world. 
Many are the strange cargoes, originally destined for other 
lands, and now off-loaded for consumption by Africa. For 
example, an importer described recently how he had bought 
up a shipment of broadly striped blue and white fabric 
intended for the Arabs of some Northern State of Africa. 

“ Our natives will just have to like it,’”’ he said. 

And I had a vision of the country store on the veld loaded 
to the iron roof with broadly striped blue and white fabric. Of 
the Basuto bride with six petticoats of broadly striped blue 
and white fabric, disappearing into her new mud hut. 

Men from the convoys are entertained mostly by the 
English and by loyal Afrikanders. Some of the elderly 
women of this hospitable community nearly pass out after 
each convoy and some even go to bed to “‘ convoyless ” as they 
put it, recovering gallantly to stand at canteen sinks and 


kitchen stoves when the next few thousands descend upon 
Capetown. 


This is how they come. 

A pencilled line of ships emerges along the shimmering 
horizon. Preceded by the little port sweepers come a couple 
of streamlined cruisers, maybe a battleship, and then that 


* The true Hottentot has been absorbed. 
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crazy assortment of ships that makes up a convoy ; large, 
long, short—all deep laden. 

The eyes of Capetown are upon them. Capetown doesn’t 
talk. She sees and hastily prepares. Housewives hurry 
home, diving into confectioners on the way for dozens of buns 
and extra outsize cakes. Butchers are rung up and orders 
doubled, trebled. Greengrocers shops are full; how those 
boys enjoy the vegetables and fruit. Whatever is in season— 
squashes, pumpkin, sweet potatoes, egg fruit, avocado pears, 
grenadillas, mangoes, figs, peaches, pawpaw, pines and 
grapes, never forgetting oranges and lemons—let’s show them 
what we grow. Canteens and service organisations get busy. 
The whole organism of reception is set in motion. 

After noon they come. The men pour out of the ships, 
jostled together in the docks, and spill into the short main 
streets of the city in a sepia-shaded stream. They do not 
look at Table Mountain. Most of them have feasted sea- 
wearied eyes on it since dawn, imprinting on memory that 
natural skyline fast becoming as well known as the man made 
skyline of New York. It is the Table top, maybe cleanly 
cleaving the sky. Or more usual, the Table top smothered 
in a billowing cloth of cloud ; pink pearled at dawn and, as 
the mists clear, revealing the boulder-strewn slopes and Table 
Mountain’s companion peaks—fresh and green after the 
winter rains. 

These boys, their sea legs struggling to get accustomed to 
macadam roads once more, have forgotten the mountain. 
They have seen scenery before. But—‘“ blimey has anyone 
seen so many oranges?” Their eyes instinctively fasten on 
piles of fruit carried nonchalantly by housewives marketing. 
Eyes glisten like a child’s at stacks of sweets and chocolates 
in the windows, and at sugar bowls piled high on the café 
tables. Eyes follow the silk-clad legs of the neat business 
girls and darker-skinned factory workers. 

“Gosh, am I dreaming, or is the war over ?”’ remarks a 
cockney. 

And the warm-hearted housewives, knowing that the silk 
stockings are about the last in the country, but that there is 
food and plenty for everyone, ask the boys home to dinner, via 
husbands and other organisations. Many of them stand for 
hours cooking many things, but mostly eggs. 

Those people with cars and some of their three-hundred 
miles a month petrol ration available whisk lucky soldiers 
and sailors over miles of switchback coastal road. The satin 
smooth roads of this world-famous marine drive hang between 
towering crag above and the sea swirling white over huge 
granite boulders below. The men are taken by their hosts to 
where the warm Pacific meets the chilly Atlantic at Cape 
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Point. They are taken up to the Rhodes Memorial set among 
miles of pines on the slopes of Table Mountain, from where 
there is an immense panoramic view of the city, the docks, the 
Cape Flats, the straggling suburbs, and the chain of mountains 
linking up the oceans. 

If the weather is kind—and how can it help being with a 
daily average of more than eight hours sunshine—the sea and 
sky will be of that selfsame African blue. The sun will be 
hot enough to burn your back and the breeze just cool enough 
to fan your cheek, even in the Spring of mid-October. The 
country will be afire with wild flowers. The glowing heath, 
protea and other thorny things of the mountain side will be 
as breathtakingly lovely as the arum lilies, wild gladioli and 
other fleshy things growing by the mile in the lush green of 
the valleys. 

Winding through these valleys the road twists through 
acres of vineyards and market gardens, guarded by the small 
whitewashed dwellings of the coloured labourers. The oak 
trees meeting overhead into dim cathedral arches persuade 
the visitor he is in the South of England. But a wagon with 
its team of sixteen oxen will block the way, and the driver— 
his jacket pockets bulging with the weekend’s wine bottles— 
shouts in Afrikaans at the child “ voorloper”’ to bring the 
animals to halt and allow the car to pass. 

(And if there happens to be a south-easter ? Well, that’s 
just too bad. That is the Cape’s weather snag. Sand and 
dust sting and blind, hats and scarves take unto themselves 
the wings of a dove.) 

Visitors and hosts come back to a city of lights and some 
gaiety ; for at the time of writing there is no permanent 
blackout. There is coffee or beer served by Indian waiters 
in one of the city’s dimly lit cafés, and many visiting soldiers 
express surprise that there are no continental street cafés. 
There are concerts and dances. The pretty girls dance with 
them and some flirt with them and light lamps of happy 
memory in many a soldier’s life. But most of the men will 
talk of home, in that shy, quiet way that men do when dis- 
cussing things they feel deepest about. Lovingly they will 
draw out well-worn wallets to show pictures of home folk. 
There is the snap of wives and youngsters, smiling cheerily ; 
fiancées and school chums. And, most often of all, the 
pictures will be of their parents, and mothers. _I, for one, will 
not soon forget the American boy whose only grouse was that 
his parents did not know that he was actually on the continent 
of his dreams—A frica—that it had been his boyhood’s longing 
toexplore. “‘ Thanks to the excellent censor regulations, my 
people think I am still in New Jersey,” he drawled. 

And talking about Americans: It is almost uncanny for 
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South Africans to see them hail their negro companions in 
arms as ‘‘ buddies,’”’ actually waving to them across the street 
with the cameraderie that one white man reserves for another 
of his own colour in this country. More of a novelty it must 
be for those same black buddies to talk to the natives and 
coloureds. They must wonder at their deep and unswerving 
loyalty to the Union Jack, existing side by side with the South 
African colour; bar. And I expect that the uniformed negro 
gets an idea that he wouldn’t be as welcome outside the Cape 
Province. At least here the coloured people are allowed on 
the trams and buses and they may enter many shops. 

Sometimes it is a convoy or lone ship going the other way. 

One week recently Capetown found itself smothering a 
cry of pity when the city streets were suddenly filled with 
battle-stained men on crutches, or with empty coat sleeves, 
These men’s eyes were brave, but they did not glisten at the 
fruit, and they had seen more than Table Mountain. Elderly 
men and women bit their lips and remembered their own boys 
up North . . . would they return like this? Many citizens 
were indignant because these limping men were not provided 
with transport from the docks. Yet I saw a lad on crutches 
buying a pair of gloves on a bazaar, and he was saying how he 
was enjoying “trying this thing out ’’—waving his crutch, 
and ‘‘ anyway we'll all be getting good legs and arms in 
England.”” He seemed very worried, though, about the size 
of the gloves. These wounded lads, whatever they had 
suffered, were returning home. 

That night from the balcony of my flat at Sea Point I saw 
what is always an impressive sight. On the sea moved a long 
ship aglitter with lights, like some fairy-tale castle of luxury 
liner days. Alone and unconvoyed, blazing a challenge to 
the ocean and the devil himself that lurked in its depths, she 
receded into the night. 

Capetown sends forth a daily prayer for those stricken by 
war. At noon every day, the boom of a gun halts the city’s 
traffic and work in offices and shops. You may be caught in 
Adderley Street opposite the recruiting booth that is flanked 
by the coloured flower sellers and their masses of famous wild 
flowers. Right opposite is a giant board effigy of Field- 
Marshal Smuts with his finger pointing WHAT ARE YOU 
Doinc ? WE Want You. The robot lights are red. Traffic 
and pedstrians are rooted to the spot and silent. Soldiers 
stand taut at attention. Man and women stare at the pave- 
ment. Coloured women close their eyes and a few delivery 
boys may be impishly restless. There may be also a few 
people with an impatient derisive look upon their faces. And 
while the last notes of the Last Post sink into the silence of the 
two minutes’ pause, loyal South Africans remember. 
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Reveillé sounds. The reverie is over. Engines start up. 
People jump on to buses and dart into shops. Two tall 
Afrikander men—they might be rugby players from the 
Orange Free State—lounge into the recruiting booth. Ina 
few weeks’ time these long-limbed men whose legs and arms 
always seem to be out-stripping their sports clothing, will be 
marching with the Springboks. There will be red tabs on 
their shoulders to show that they are willing to serve any- 
where in Africa, for ‘‘ou Janie is reg, mon,” ‘“‘ and Hitler 
won't give us a republic anyway.” Their brothers did a job 
in Abysinnia and there are more jobs to do up North. So 
two more recruits are added to the hundreds of thousands of 
Afrikaners and English-speaking South Africans who have 
volunteered from a white population of as little as two millions. 
At the time of writing there is no conscription. 

There is a sound of drums and army boots. People line 
Adderley Street and little coloured children come running 
from the side streets. Here comes a squadron of coloured 
troops, brass buttons and white teeth flashing, conscious of 
theirsmartness. They are hailed as part of the Union’s forces 
doing vital work but, as yet, unarmed. The street urchins push 
their way to get a better view of the marching men. Gay 
smiles wreath their small famished faces under the touseled 
mops of hair. Here are their fathers and their brothers, 
clean and well fed. They are needed. 

You remember some of the problems of South Africa, its 
extremes of heat and cold, its raging torrents and hundreds of 
miles of parched earth. You think of the immense wealth of 
the gold mines and the poverity of the labour that works 
them. You remember the politics prompted by fear, the 
apathy and lotus-eating life of those who could be so different 
but who blame the sun instead. You think of this young 
country’s utter beauty and its utter wretchedness. 

Yet I'd like to leave my readers with a picture of Capetown 
as a gateway to a great country of the future ; where their 
sons are now visiting and will come back to settle after the 
war. Where the brawn and brain of Northern stocks will 
open up a good future, driving out fear by increasing the white 
population well above that of the native. Then the country 
will be governed for the people, by the people. Money from 
mineral wealth will be devoted to bringing water to the thirsty 
farmlands, and then there will be work and plenty for all, 
black and white. 

Or, after the war is won, will God be pushed back into His 
Heaven and it be proclaimed “ all’s right with the World ”’ ? 

After all, this is the Land of ‘‘ Good Hope ”’! 


VIDA STODDEN. 


THE FARMER THEN AND NOW t 
0 


From time to time the British farmer has been accused of 
falling asleep on his farm, yet a glance into the past shows 
that every generation has contained progressive men eager to 
try new methods and new materials and to pass on to others 
any useful knowledge which has been gained. In each century 
we find them, armed with their books and records, many of 
which differ delightfully from the more formal works of to-day. 

The MSS. of Walter of Henley and of Bp. Grossetete were 
followed, in the 16th century, by the books of John Fitz- 
herbert and Thos. Tusser—that energetic man who contrived 
to put first one hundred, and then five hundred points of 
Good Husbandry into rhyme! Another excellent friend to 
the farmers of that period was Leonard Mascall, who possessed q' 
a most attractive style. This is how he opens a dissertation pl 


upon “ the nature and qualitie of Hogges ” :— he 
m 
** The Hogge is a hurtful and spoiling beast, stout and hardy, de 
and troublesome to rule: he is a great ravener of his meat because m 
he is hot of nature. . . . Those that are large and bigge of bodie, 
are most accepted, rather than those of long and round bodies. Si 


In order to govern such beasts successfully Mascall | be 
recommends that ‘“‘ the Hogherd or Keeper ought in keeping 
them to be watchfull, diligent, painefull, serviceable with 

__ wisdom, and of a good nature.’”’ He also felt strongly that 
husbandmen should be skilled in veterinary science as well as 
breeding, assuring them that :— 


“For want of knowledge and good skil 
Oft times it may so fall, 
A man that is full rich in beastes 
He soon may lose them all. 
Therefore in this I counsell thee 
Seeke first to helpe disease : 


As great a praise to him that saves cou 
As he that can increase. me 
me 


Both he and John Fitzherbert, in common with their 
contemporaries, were deeply interested in oxen and other J 4, 
livestock. Mascall was of the opinion that old 


‘the best beastes for labour are those which pass on their way | WO! 
without feare of shadowes, dogges, waters, or anything they may | Xp 
see or heare, and those beastes also that eate much and are slow in } Mw 
chewing for they digest better and doe kepe their force and virtue | Tan 


After describing their diversities “ of haire and horne” he | og 
gives detailed directions on how to break in young oxen for} y,, 
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the plough, and on how to proceed if the members of one’s 
ox-team lie down at an awkward moment. 


“Some young oxen, [says he] after they be made tame and 
gentle will waxe weary and lie downe in the furrowe and when any 
doe so he ought not suddenly to be corrected and raised again by 
violence, but by some gentle meanes after a little rest, for he may 
lie downe by some other occasion, as sicknesse or faintnesse, either 
want of meat and water which will trouble him more than blowes. 
When any lye downe by slothfulnesse ye shall binde faste his feete 
that he cannot rise to feede, and let him so lie, and so he shall be 


contrained through hunger and thirst to leave his wearie sloth- 
fulnesse.” 


Fitzherbert’s views on husbandry and on the burning 
question as to ‘‘ whether is better, a plough of horses or a 
plough of oxen ”’ are probably too well known to be reprinted 
here. His books, and those of Tusser and Mascall, ran into 
many editions; and one of the later volumes of Mascall, 
dated 1653, contains many notes in small, neat handwriting, 
made by Charles Hornby, Esq., “‘ of Grey’s Inne.” 

Another “ best seller ’’ was a book on Tenure written by 
Sir Thomas Littleton. Many editions of this came out 
between 1485 and 1845. His Table of Contents opens with :— 


“* Now I have made for thee, my Son, three. Bookes ”—a great 
contrast to the beginnings of the present day text-books on real 
property ! 

Some idea of the number and scope of the early agricultural 
writers can be gained from the works of Barnabe Googe, who 
undertook to present the cream of their council to his readers in 
“The whole Art and Trade of Husbandry.” He divided his book 
into sections dealing with: (1) Arable ground, tillage and pasture. 
(2) Gardens, orchards and woods. (3) The feeding, breeding and 
curing of all manner of cattle. (4) Poultry, fowl, fish and bees. 


It is interesting to notice how periods of increased inter- 
course with foreign countries always spurred the progressive 
men to fresh action ; causing them to advocate new experi- 
ments with imported seeds and livestock, and to urge farmers 
more zealously than ever to discard old methods and to change 
their ways. Many and keen were the controversies between 
old and new in the 17th century. In addition to the standard 
works on Husbandry, new books on Sir Richard Weston’s 
experiments, and by distinguished men like Hartlib, Ver- 
muides, John Evelyn, Sir Wm. Dugdale and Stephen Yar- 
ranton, came out, dealing with such subjects as the rotation 
of crops, drainage of fens and waste land, on “ an invention 
of Engines of Motion”; on “‘a new, cheape and easie way 
of fertilising and inriching Arable Grounds”, on “ the 
Manner of winter and summer drowning of meadow and 
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pasture,” on “ the Husbandry used in Brabant and Flanders ” 
and on the growing of root crops, clover, etc. But it was 
uphill work for the reformers. Many were laughed at, and 
one at least (Gabriel Plattes) died of starvation and neglect. 

Even the potato caused trouble, though it had eloquent 
supporters from the start, one of whom published a book 
called England’s Happiness increased, by a Plantation of roots 


called Potatoes, while another proclaimed in Adam Out of 


Eden that ‘‘ Potatoes are excellent for making bread, cakes, 
paste and pyes ; as they give the crust without, and the food 
within.” This writer also declared that “that there is a 
knight now living in London that got a thousand pounds per 
annum by planting carrets in a mere sandy ground,” and 
believed that £2,000 a year might be made out of rabbits 
kept in enclosures and indulged with the shelter of furze and 
broom ! 

It was a long time before everyone grew enthusiasts over 
crop-rotation, and not until the 18th century that this 
popular tale went round: “‘ An Archdeacon, finding a church- 
yard cultivated for turnips, rebuked the Rector with the 
remark, ‘ This must not occur again.’ To which the Rector 
replied, ‘ Oh no, Mr. Archdeacon, it will be barley next year ’.” 

The slow acceptance of “ improvements ”’ caused many a 
vitriolic paragraph to appear in the progressive books. At 
times too, the disciples of the new farming fell out amongst 
themselves. Timothy Nourse, for instance, disapproved of 
the sowing of some of the foreign seeds, not because he was 
behind the times and sleeping, but because he wished rather 
to encourage the growing of hemp, flax, mulberries and 
tobacco. He preferred tiled roofs to thatched ones, and 
detested the “‘ sea-cole ’’ which blackened the city of London. 
He prophesied that the glorious fabric of St. Paul’s would 
look old and discoloured by smoke before it was finished and 
he believed there were quite 360,000 chimneys in London. 

His book on the Benefits and Improvements of Husbandry 
contains directions for tillage, pasturage and plantation 
followed by considerations upon country magistrates, ale 
houses, labourers and the poor. 

He has hard things to say about the last three and also 
laments that “in this degenerate age if a man can but get 
wealth, tho’ in never so vile a way, he is without more ado 
esteemed a Gentleman . . . and when he shall get an estate 
he is reckoned amongst the Topping-Men and may arrive 
possibly at a knighthood.”’ He finds it stupid ‘‘ that a Person 
should be more or less honourable on account of his Acres or 
Baggs, which are the scatterings of blind and undiscerning 
Fortune.” Nourse also found the “‘ common people ”’ of his 
day very rough and savage, of levelling principles, refractory 
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to government, insolent and tumultuous. But he does not 
accuse them of sleeping at the plough ! 

Very different from irritable works of that sort were the 
popular compilations of Gervase Markham. He made use of 
cheerful titles such as Country Contentments, or the Husband- 
man's Recreations, The Husbandman’s Faithfull Orchard, A 
Way to Get Wealth, The Perfect Horseman, etc. These had a 
great sale, but whether they were read by men like Henry 
Best of Elmswell, in Yorkshire, it is hard to tell. Perhaps he 
preferred the old time standard authors, as he quotes freely 
from Tusser in his farm-book, the MS. of which was published 
by the Surtees Society in 1857. It gives a fascinating account 
of the work of a Yorkshire sheep farmer in the middle of the 
17th century. 

It was during this period that the Duke of Newcastle 

produced his magnificent illustrated book on the New Method 
and Extraordinary Invention to Dress Horses, and Work them 
According to Nature: as also to Perfect Nature by the Subtility 
of Art. 
’ He, like many others, had sojourned abroad as a political 
refugee, and in her account of his life the Duchess draws a 
vivid picture of the sufferings and setbacks which befell the 
great landowners and their estates during the Civil Wars. In 
asad summary of all he had lost, she tells us that before the 
war :— 


“‘ My Lord’s stock of corn, catteb etc., was very great, by reason of 
the largeness and capacities of those grounds, and the great number 
of granges he kept for his own use ; as for example Barlow, Cark- 
holston, Gleadthorp, Welbeck, and several more, which were all 
manured and stockt.” 


Then, after the war, the Duke was faced with unprofitable 
lawsuits, the repairing and rebuilding of his damaged pro- 
perties, and with all the 


“ Stocking, manuring, paling, stubbing, hedging etc., of his grounds 
and parks ; where it is to be noted that no advantage or benefit can 
be made of grounds under the space of three years, and of cattel not 
under five or six.” 


Such were the views of Margaret, Duchess of Newcastle 
upon war-losses and the slow post-war recovery of an estate ! 

Soon after the Restoration, landowners, horsebreeders, 
farmers and gardeners were all provided with a rich variety 
of literature. Sometimes sections on many subjects were 
included in the same book! The title-page of one of these 
“omnibus ”’ volumes will illustrate the amazing range of its 
contents. The author is John Worlidge. 

His book is called: ‘‘ Systema Agriculture .. . treating 
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of the several new and most advantagious ways of Tilling, 
Planting, Sowing, Manuring, Ordering, Improving of alls 
sorts of gardens, orchards. meadows, pastures, corn-lands, 
woods and coppices. As also of fruits, corn, grain, pulse, 
new-hays, cattle, fowl, beasts, bees, silk-worms, fish, etc, 
With an account of the several Instruments and Engines used 
in this profession. To which is added Kalendarium Rusticum 
. . . also the Prognosticks of dearth, scarcity, plenty, sickness, 
heat, cold, frost, snow, winds, rain, hail, thunder, etc., and 
Dictionarium Rusticum, or, the Interpregation of Rustick 
Terms.” 

Another author of this period wrote a little book which he 
called The Gentleman and Farmer's Friend, and his keenest 
desire was to see a tremendous tree-planting campaign take 
place, so that by means of fruit trees England might produce 
her own, home-made wines. He describes a Wine-Royal of 
gooseberries and says that Castleton water brews the best 
ale, though “‘ Thames water taken up about Greenwich at low 
water, where it is free from all brackishness of the sea and has 
in it all the fat and sullage from the great city of London, 
makes very strong drink, which improves on being carried 
out to sea.” 

There is more unexpected reading for farmers in a work 
by Joseph Blagrave, for after treating them to a summary of 
what the early writers had revealed on the subjects of plough- 
ing, livestock, and marle hg sets before them more than 
eighty pages on cage birds! He recommends them to try 
nightingales, larks, black and canary birds, and adds a special 
note ‘‘ Concerning the Jenny Wren.” 


**T hold the little creature to be a curious fine song bird, so not 
unworthy to be taken notice of amongst the little Birds of the Cage: 
he is of a fine chearful nature, and singeth sweetly and delightsomely, 
none exceeding him for the nature of the song he sings. . . . If you 
have a desire he should learn to whistle tunes take pains to teach 
him and he will answer your expectation, for it is a bird that is easily 
taught.” 


Blagrave also had a plan to fatten carp, by sowing hay- 
seeds round the edge of a pond in summer. For then, said he, 
in winter the pond will flood and cover the hay and the carps 
will eat it and in no time grow “ as fat as Hogs that are up 
to a fatting’”’! His little book has delightful illustrations 
showing the husbandman, fisherman and birdcatcher at work. 

So the stream of books increased, till its reached the 17th 
century, accompanied by Bradley’s compilations, calenders 
and almanacs ; and in 1733 The New Horse-Hoeing Husbandry, 
by Jethro Tull, appeared in folio. The struggles Tull made to 
persuade farmers to give his new methods of drill-sowing a 
fair trial are well known to-day, for since his death he has 
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become famous. But while he lived he was accounted a 
crack-brained inventor. 

Laurence knew what he was talking about, as he had been 
a land surveyor for 20 years. At the time in which he wrote 
of the backward farmers he felt that “‘ the true remedy is not 
the violent one of forcing them beyond their power, but the 
gentle and rational one of persuading and instructing them in 
all the thriving arts of making the best of their farm.” 

Laurence felt that more help might be given by the Land 
Stewards (or Agents) if they were trained in some ‘‘ seminary ” 
or ‘“‘ nursery ”’ ; and it was for the benefit of stewards, owners 
and tenant-farmers that he incorporated his Duty and Office 
of a Land Steward with his Way to Plenty propos’d to the 
Farmers. Speaking from his experience and in graphic 
language, he says, ‘‘ I soon found room to complain (within 
myself) of great, VERY GREAT, misfortunes which Lords and 
Gentlemen too frequently lay under from the ignorance and 
slothfulness of some, and the knavery and wickedness of 
others.’’ He illustrates this point by a tale of howa certain lord 
was deceived by a “‘ godly ” steward, who called his compting- 
house his ‘‘ oratory,” furnished his office with sermons and spoke 
piously of family prayers, when all the while he was feathering 
his nest by extracting ‘‘ incom-money ” from the tenants, 
telling them it was an ancient perquisite of the steward to 
receive such money yearly from tenants in lieu of raising their 
rents. He also let farmers plough up the best meadow lands, 
and let them keep rabbits everywhere! Meanwhile his 
employer looked on him as a treasure, taken in by his “‘ godly ” 
ways and pretended faithfulness. 

Laurence thought that the temptations to perquisites 
might be lessened if stewards were paid ‘‘ a handsome salary.” 
In order to lighten their darkness he gave them 36 Articles 
on the duties of a good steward, 22 covenants for leases, 
together with Tables for the registering of timber, livestock, 
etc. His Way to Plenty included advice on Dungs and 
Composts: 

He flourished at the beginning of the 18th century—the 
century that produced men like Tull, Arthur Young, Wm. 
Marshall and Sir John Sinclair, founder and President of the 
Board of Agriculture. 

These leaders were followed by others, in the 19th century, 
who have been extolled by Professor J. A. Scott Watson and 
Mrs. M. E. Hobbs in their recent book on the great farmers of 
that period. 

If the names of all these pioneers were inscribed upon a 
Roll of Honour it would reveal how many energetic men, in 
every generation, have devoted themselves to the improve- 
ment of British agriculture. 


M. C. DRAPER. 


THE PROFITABLE POTATO 


As a country we are now Said to be self-supporting in potatoes, 
though as a source of farina, animal foods and alcohol, pro- 
duction in war time could be profitably increased almost 
indefinitely. 

No vegetable responds so gratefully to good treatment as 
the potato, yet many people seem to imagine that, because it 
invariably gives a return for a small outlay, any awkward 
corner or unlikely piece of ground is good enough for it. 
Choice of variety is no easy matter, and there are to-day so 
many different names to choose from that selection becomes 
simply a matter of personal opinion or curiosity engendered 
by the glamorous descriptions of the seedsman’s catalogue. 

Light soils, as opposed to heavy, under good manuring and 
treatment hold the records for the heaviest yield of tubers, 
In the case of heavy soils, which are apt to be sticky through 
the winter, preparation should begin in autumn. Substances 
calculated to improve texture such as burnt soil, road sweep- 
ings, leaves and humus from the rubbish dump, should be 
scattered broadcast over the potato patch and a ton of well 
rotted horse manure, if it can be obtained, should be dug into 
every eight square rods (a square rod is 30} square yards). 
Lime should never be applied for a potato crop, as it tends 
to encourage a soil fungus which causes scab on the skin of 
the potato. If the soil is definitely acid then lime can be used 
for the vegetable crop which precedes or follows the potato 
crop. 
The site of the potato patch should be deeply dug, thus 
working in the manure, and should be left to winter rough 
when frosts will break the clods down to a nice tilth in time 
for planting. This hardly applies to light and sandy soils, 
and digging and manuring can be left until a few weeks prior 
to planting. 

Seed should be ordered and obtained well ahead of planting 
time for, however good the soil, nothing but the best seed 
properly treated will give you a maximum crop of sound 
potatoes. It may seem an obvious economy to save your 
own seed from the smaller specimens of last year’s crop, but 
it will pay you far better to buy good Scotch seed every 
season. There is a reason for this, indeed there are several 
reasons. A change of soil suits the potato, and seed from 
Scotland is far less afflicted by insects, such as greenfly, which 
spread the infections of virus diseases in our more southern 
districts. To continue to grow potatoes from one’s own seed 
without expert knowledge of disease identification is certain 
to reduce cropping power and disease resistance with each 
succeeding year. 

Size of seed is of no great importance, both big or little 
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seed being capable of good crop production. The happy 
medium is a potato of about 3 ozs. in weight, or the size of a 
pullet’s egg. The number of eyes or sprouts on the potato 
has a profound effect on the maincrop varieties in so far as 
size of individual tubers is concerned. The grower who chits, 
or sprouts, his seed potatoes not only controls the grade, but 
also increases the yield, and will grow a very different sample 
from the man who tips his seed potatoes out of a bag at 
planting time, breaking off the long spindly white shoots as 
he does so. 

To sprout potatoes properly the seed, as soon asit arrives, 
is stood in wooden trays or boxes exposed to the light in a 
cold greenhouse or well-lighted shed which is free from frost. 
Very soon the eyes will push out into growth. These growths 
will vary from slender to robust and, when they can be 
selected, the weak side shoots should be rubbed off, leaving 
no more than two strong shoots to a medium-sized potato. 
Large seed can be allowed to develop up to four shoots so 
that when cut vertically at planting time it can be employed 
to the best advantage. 

A good healthy sprout should be purplish green and as 
stout as the little finger. If only one sprout is allowed very 
large tubers will develop. If two are left the crop will be of 
large and medium-sized potatoes, while, if several sprouts are 
allowed to develop, a general sample will result. 

With the advent of warmer weather in March the furrows 
may be drawn out ready for planting. These should be about 
six inches deep. Just before planting a dressing of a good 
potato fertiliser should be sown down the furrow and worked 
well in with one of the pronged scarifiers which are well 
known to every gardener. This will leave the soil in nice 
condition to plant. The sprouted potatoes are now carefully 
set on the bottom of the furrow, with the sprouts upwards, 
and, as each row is completed, the soil is gently brought over 
them taking care not to break off the sprouts. 

Early varieties planted in March need not be sprouted for 
spring frosts are to be expected through April and May, so 
that heavy growth is best delayed until the danger is past. 
Earthing up must, of course, be practised to reduce risk of 
frost damage just as soon as the early shoots are above 
ground. The main and late varieties will be ready to plant 
from March through April and delay is no disadvantage. 

Distance of planting is important. Earlies being of short 
growth need no more than a foot between each potato and 
18 inches to 2 feet between the rows. Medium and late 
varieties 12-18 inches between the plants and 2-2} feet 
between the rows. This latter distance may be increased 
to 3 feet if winter greens are to be set out between the rows. 
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Gardeners have their own ideas as to which varieties of 
potatoes suit them and to-day the choice is wide. For those 
who are Digging for Victory without the experience of past 
years the Ministry of Agriculture ‘“‘Growmore’’ Leafilet, 
No. 32, gives a list of selected varieties. They do not however 
give any indication as which variety cooks floury and which 
waxy and perhaps they are wise in this, since soil and climate 
play their part in determining cooking quality. 

Of the earlies Sharp’s Express is apt to cook mealy. 
Ninety-fold is of poor quality and Epicure is inclined to be 
watery despite its name. Arran Pilot, cooking firm and 
rather sweet, is an early of outstanding merit. Generally 
speaking the round, deep-eyed potatoes such as Great Scot, 
Arran Banner, Kerr’s Pink or Redskin, which is an improved 
strain, and Arran Victory will all cook floury. The longer 
shaped, shallow eyed (and so popular with those who have to 
peel them) sorts such as King Edward and Majestic cook 
waxy. With regard to the last-named it is unsuitable for 
planting in newly-dug turf under which conditions it will cook 
dark inside. 

Once the potato shoots are showing above ground the soil 
should be kept drawn up to them along the row and soon a 
light dressing of fertiliser can be sprinkled along the rows and 
hoed in. Drawing up the soil into a ridge on both sides of the 
plants encourages the development of tubers, keeps away 
excess moisture and gives support to the stems. Also it 
reduces frost damage. Since early potatoes are liable to be 
nipped by frost, a simple way of giving protection where no 
great quantity are grown is to lay wood boards supported on 
bricks or flower pots so that the boards are directly above and 
as close as possible to the tender shoots. These need only be 
set in place at night. Failing boards, twigs and branches, 
especially of evergreens, can be laid along the rows on clear 
starry nights and will ward off a deal of frost. 

Potatoes are singularly free from pests but they suffer from 
certain fungus troubles. Spraying is seldom practised in 
small gardens and there are years, such as 1940, when no 
spraying is needed. It should be regarded as a routine pre- 
cautionary measure and, since it is both simple and cheap, it 
should not be neglected, fora heavy attack of potato blight 
may begin during any spell of hot and humid weather from 
May to July and later. Mid June is early enough for the 
first spray in the Southern counties and the last week in July 
for the North-Eastern. Three weeks after the first application 
a second should be given and a third three weeks later. This 
last spray is often the most important, since attacked potatoes 
fail to produce their full weight and will not keep. 

The fungus spores are spread to some extent by the splash 
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of rain drops and falling rain may project a splash as far as 
6 feet from the point of impact. From this it will be realised 
that there is no desperate necessity when potato spraying to © 
cover every particle of leaf with the spray since splash will help 
to distribute the protective copper deposit during infective 
weather conditions. 

Bordeaux Mixture remains the favourite spray and is 
simple to make and apply. There are also several equally 
good proprietary copper sprays designed for potatoes which 
can be bought in small quantities and are convenient to handle 
and mix. Even a syringe or spraying machine is not a vital 
necessity and overhead applications using a fine-rosed watering 
can are perfectly satisfactory. The can should be washed out 
immediately after use since these sprays are mostly corrosive 
to any galvanised surface. 

If the use of a wet spray seems too arduous there are dusts 
to be had, and one method of applying dust is to hold a muslin 
bag filled with it on the end of a garden cane and beat the bag 
with a second cane above and around the plants to be dusted. 
These dusts are very fine and have great penetrative powers. 

By the end of June to the middle of July the earlies should 
be cleared leaving the mid-season varieties to carry on till 
early October when the maincrop potatoes will be ripe and fit 
tolift for storage. They should be dug in fine weather so that 
they come away clean of soil. Storage can be arranged either 
in the cellar or in a dark dry shed, the chief need being the 
exclusion of light and winter frost. The system of storing 
outdoors in straw thatched clamps is perfectly simple and 
safe provided that not less than 6 inches depth of straw is 
sealed over with a foot of soil. So protected the longest frost 
will do little damage. The method of building the clamp is 
fully explained in any little book on vegetable growing and 
needs no elaboration here. The only disadvantage I find with 
the clamp is that whenever I want to break into ours it 
invariably rains and the covering is not easily replaced. For 
this reason I incorporate an old board door ar each end 
between the straw and soil which allows for removal and 
replacement without messing up the straw with soil. Also, 
by stacking the potatoes with the large at one end of the 
clamp and the small at the other one can take one’s choice. 

Damage by rats and mice is not easily seen once a clamp has 
been opened but I have found that a light dusting with 
hydrated lime when building the potatoes up into their conical 
formation keeps them sweet and to some extent protects them 
against mice and rats. 


RAYMOND BusuH. 


CORRESPONDENCE 
To the Editor of the NATIONAL REVIEW 


SOCIALISM IN OUR TIME 


Sir,—It is perhaps natural that, in the midst of a world-encitcling 
war, our people should mark but listlessly the trend of political events in 
their own country. A dangerous attitude to take, for what do we find? 
This : a steady and persistent effort (though never referred to as such) 
on the part of certain influential men, towards the establishment in our 
midst of a completely Socialistic State. What we have for centuries 
cherished as a Monarchy would then be subtly transformed into an 
unlimited domination by Trades Unions, self-seeking politiciar’ and 
their enthusiastic followers—and dupes. At the close of the last 
cry was: “‘ Make the world safe for democracy.” It looks as if th ew 
cry might be: “ I.et us make the world safe for our bureaucracy.” This 
seems more than a remote possibility ; some of us may live to see such 
an ambition translated into sinister fact. Over half a century ago Herbert 
Spencer uttered a grave warning about what was going on even then, 
His warning was disregarded : it still is; but his forecast is coming only 
too true. Spencer’s chapter (in his little book The Man versus the Stat) 
on Socialism “‘ the coming slavery,” is neither obsolete nor obsolescent; 
it deserves to be read and pondered. 

When, not many weeks ago, Bevin told us—perhaps in an unguarded 
hour—that the days of the rentier were numbered, he let loose a very 
large cat out of his Socialist bag. Anda wild cat at that. If his expecta- 
tions, buttressed by every device and homily that can be brought to bear, 
is realised, what will be the plight of the unfortunate bond-holder who 
by dint of a life’s self-denial has amassed enough to enable him, through 
his various investments, to enjoy peace and some measure of comfort 
during his declining years? Is it the ambition of Socialists and Com. 
munists to reduce people—other of course than the “ workers,” those 
pampered favourites—to the level of dependents upon a bureaucratised 
State ? That would mean the declension of personal freedom, personal 
independence, personal initiative, and personal responsibility. In fact, 
the Beveridge Scheme in full blast! Will this country ever sink so low 
as, by tolerating such “ values,” to end in a disguised totalitarianism? 
A question not altogether easy to answer. 


E. H. BLAKENEY. 
Winchester, January, 1943. 


[We refer to this letter in the “‘ Episodes.”—-Ep. N.R.] 
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BOOKS NEW AND OLD 
JAMES AGATE’S “EGO” 


Eco 5. By James Agate. (Harrap, 18s.) In the course of the last ten 
years or so Mr. James Agate has changed himself from a journalist into 
an institution: and this transformation is due, mainly, to the volumes 
entitled Ego, which constitute his diary. The appearance of these 
volumes is greeted with mixed acclamations: a great many are enthu- 
siastic, and some are rude—a mixture which cannot be surprising to a 
diarist who describes himself, in contrast to the qualities of slowness, 
courtesy and wrongness once ascribed to a successful judge, as “‘ rapid, 
rude and right.” The enthusiasts may go to great lengths, like the writer 
of a letter quoted in this latest volume to the effect that life in Southern 
Rhodesia will be intolerable till “‘Ego 4” appears; and Mr. Agate 
himself keeps textural record of the lengths to which the opposition go 
(see the “‘ Dictionary of Rudeness, containing Coarse, Derisive, Mali- 
cious, and Insulting Expressions used against the Master James Agate 
by his Enemies and Mockers” on p. 266). Indeed, the moderately 
spoken critic who had a bone to pick with Master Agate might as well 
save himself the trouble when he observes with what imperturbable 
retrospective gusto, however sharp the immediate irritation, the diarist 
accepts, not only the gibes of his enemies, but the still more pointed 
insults of his curious friends and his remarkable brother Edward, a 
master scarifier, now, alas, departed and an irreparable loss to all future 
“ Egos.” 

This series of diaries, composed with more art than is allowed to 
appear, is, above all, a performance, the exhibition of a rich and unusual 
personality, with obvious virtues and foibles as plain as a Falstaff’s, with 
strong generic loves and hates robustly expressed and an absolutely 
inexhaustible enthusiasm for certain forms of artistic expression, especi- 
ally the drama, upon which his views are vividly but uncompromisingly 
stated, not only in his press-columns, but also sandwiched between the 
accidents to his body, the vexations to his mind, the anecdotes, the letters 
and the meals recorded in his diary. 

Mr. Agate is concerned that his diary should be correctly judged, by 
the rule of what he is attempting, and not by the rule of what critics 
would have preferred him to attempt. ‘‘ What then,” he writes in his 
last paragraph, “is Ego 5? It is a record of the intellectual life of one 
moving in a circle of writers, journalists, theatre-folk and musicians in 
the second and third years of the present war, of the letters he received, 
and the good things he heard.” Again, in an earlier entry, after quoting 
adelightful piece of Neville Cardus on cricket, he remarks : 


“The urge behind this diary is something more than egotism. 
It is the desire to take up certain leases. N. C.’s prose will look 
after itself, but there remain Brother Edward’s letters, unculled 
Montague, the quiddity of Gemmell, the charm of humble friends. 
If this diary lives, then something of these lives.” 
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This is a proper plea for a diarist, and better than the first, since the 
life described is by no means wholly intellectual. The sufficient excuse 
for writing a diary is the diarist’s inclination to write down what hap- 
pened to him; but the sufficient excuse for publishing a diary is that it 
preserves something worth preserving from utter oblivion, including the 
diarist’s personality, whether that is wholly worth preserving or not, 
Mr. Agate, at all events, makes no great claims for the worthiness of his 
own personality, and in depressed moments can be almost abject about 
it. But this matter he puts very justly in a letter to Miss Rebecca West 
who, in reviewing Ego 4, had observed a “sense of doom” beating 
behind the frivolity. He wrote: 


“If 1 had to make out a case for my Diary it would be the fight 
it puts up against the doom of all things, including its author. Dear 
Rebecca, grant me the sense not only to know my Micawberishness, 
but to have played it up to the full for the same reason that made 
the young G. B. S. stand on his head. If I had whittled down my 
absurdities no publisher would have looked at Ego. On the other 
hand, I have not invented or heightened ; the truth seemed to me 
fantastic enough.” 


What could be better ? I say that Mr. Agate is a remarkably good 
critic when he gives his whole mind to the matter, which is not always; 
but in his Diary he shows himself a good artist who exploits his exuberant 
mental, moral and physical features without ever cheapening himself. 
He gives us truth with fantasy, not inventing or heightening, if you will, 
but pruning and arranging with skill. Indeed, he himself has some of 
the attributes which he discerns in the great actor, including, in a minor 
degree, the absorbent egotism which he perfectly notes in one or two 
entries. He says of it, for instance : 


“Tt is the quality which accounted for the virago in Madge 
Kendal, and like some great cancer overwhelmed the genius of Mrs. 
Pat. And now comes the point. This is the artistic integrity of 
these furies. Strip Mrs. Pat’s mind to the bone, and you came upon 
ivory. On the stage Madge Kendal was an impeccable artist. 
Sarah’s fastidiousness is now legend.” 


The quality of the actor’s art in general is a subject upon which Mr. 
Agate writes more enjoyably and profoundly than any Englishman now 
living, though he may be capricious in his judgment of a particular per- 
formance. Something of that quality irradiates the Diary. Not that he 
is heroic, or a fury, or a trampler-down (at all events in prose) of other 
people’s interests ; but he can take the stage and hold it, like any first- 
class mime. But the diarist is not a mime, who takes what a dramatist 
has written and turns it into himself. Mr. Agate plays his part first, and 
writes it afterwards. The script is the finished performance, for which 
daily life has simply been a rehearsal, attended by all the chances of 
rehearsals except that of repetition. As I said, it is not only his intellec- 
tual life that is chronicled by this diarist : we should be the poorer if it 
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were, for I doubt if anybody’s intellectual life would bear exclusive 
diarising. What we get, among many glimpses of contemporary life in 
general, is a performance and a record coloured by the writer’s affective 
and appetitive life of all that has happened to the man, the critic, the 
owner of trotting horses, the lover of music, champagne and conversa- 
tion, and the hater of culture for the masses, criss-cross criticism and 
being alone, who once looked like the portrait, reproduced on p. 14, 
of a 24-year-old youth in 18th century ruffles and breeches. Mr. Agate, 
compelled to attend a play that fails to interest him, may sometimes, as 
does every critical journalist, shuffle out of saying what he really thought ; 
but in writing his Diary he never shufles. Down it all goes, in vigorous 
language, and it holds the reader, like the Ancient Mariner, unless he 
happens to be allergic. Here, for instance, if the intellectual life is in 
question, is an admirable passage : 


“Let me face it. I am not, and never have been, a critic. According 
to received opinion a critic is a person who puts himself in the artist’s 
place, sees the problem as it presented itself to the artist, and decides 
how far the artist has succeeded. Je m’en fiche de tout cela! 1 care 
nothing at all for problems and how they have been solved; I am 
a taster, not a schoolmaster allocating marks. If I don’t like the 
flavour of the meat what is it to me that the cook had no oven 
and only a meagre fire to roast her joint by? If I don’t like the 
last movement of the Jupiter Symphony, what do I care if it is a 
masterpiece of contrapuntalism ? Ifthe sounds produced by Messrs. 
Berg, Bloch, Florent Schmitt and Anton von Webern give my ear 
no pleasure, do I care how many problems they have invented ?... 
Did Art stop short, then, with the Empress Joséphine ? Substitut- 
ing Edward the Seventh, and speaking broadly, all the art that 
interests me, yes. I should be quite content if the novel had stopped 
with Wells’s Mr. Polly, poetry with Meredith’s Love in the Valley, 
music with the Marschallin’s Indian Summer, and the drama with 
the felling of the trees in Madame Ranevsky’s cherry orchard. But 
art is not going to stop to please me, and I do my best to keep an 
open mind. Open ?—says somebody. Well, ‘ partly open, my 
Lord,’ as Serjeant Snubbin said.” 


The man who has the strength of mind to write of himself like that 
has the endearing quality proper to a diarist-for-publication ; and there 
isno doubt about the justice of Mr. Agate’s perceptions within his own, 
and quite extensive, range. Any doubt of the kind should be dispelled 
by the lively entry for April 10, 1942, which is a brief but exhilarating 
essay on what he would choose if he could bring back six nights of the 
play. It is not the actual choices—Sarah Bernhardt, his divinity, first, of 
course, that matters, but the way in which he arrives at them and the 
parts in which he sees his chosen six, with Marie Lloyd thrown in for the 
matinees. Such a passage, or such another as the delightful reminiscence 
of music at home in his young days (September 5, 1941), I can begin 
while standing on one leg and remain precariously balanced till the end. 
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So happy a gift of communication naturally encourages communica- 
tion in others, so that this Diary includes many excellent and amusing 
letters and good stories. The good stories shall not be spoiled by repeti- 
tion, but the letters deserve notice. Some of the items most precious— 
in a historical sense—which this Diary contains come in letters, whether 
spontaneous or prompted by the author. Here, for instance, Lord 
Alfred Douglas contributes an extremely interesting letter on the original 
draft of The Importance of Being Earnest, and Mr. Maurice Baring comes in 
very effectively, with reminiscence, in the Homeric debate on the com- 
parative merits, as actress, of Sarah Bernhardt and Duse. Besides, there 
are two stoutly conducted discussions by correspondence, one about the 
interpretation of musical classics by movements of the ballet, and the 
other between Mr. Agate and a young poet in the Army on the suitability 
of the latter’s poetry to the days in which we live. Mr. Agate enjoysa 
tussle with a worthy opponent, and he is well justified in including these 
jousts in his Diary, for they are not only thought-provoking but are part 
of the texture of to day, no less so than the quite short, even colourless, 
references to the heaviest bomb-attacks on London. Mr. Agate is quite 
right to protest that it is not his business to write the war-diary of a 
nation in arms or laboriously comment of the military communiqués of 
the day, even at the risk of seeming to be callous. Personally, I like the 
contrast between the sentence: ‘“‘ Tragic acting in the theatre is a 
triumph of art ; tragic acting on the films is a triumph of fake ”—which 
is a last punch in a pretty attack on some remarks by Reinhardt—and the 
next day’s short entry: “‘ June 22, 1941, Sunday. Germany invades 
Russia. There is talk of Hitler winning in three weeks.” That contrast, 
too, is history. 

It is not one’s business, I feel, to criticise the obiter dicta of a diary. 
Mr. Agate’s opinions often challenge reply, but the replies of different 
readers would be wanting in unanimity. With what he says about Goethe, 
whom he confesses to loathing, and his somewhat too facile remarks on 
the comparative difficulties of translating the language of intellectuals 
and that of the people I do not happen to agree. But if he can see no 
difference between Goethe’s feeling of superiority and Hitler’s, it cannot 
be helped ; nor does it matter that the author of As Bout de la Nuit, if 
he properly undertood the nuances of Mr. Agate’s test sentence: “I 
never see’d a man lean up against a bar so pretty in all my life,” could 
certainly have rendered it adequately in France. But, if there had been 
time, it would have been amusing to analyse the implications of the 
diarist’s not infrequent girding at the Englishman’s under-estimation of 
sheer brain, and to point out other passages that would show the possi- 
bility of very robust reactions on his part if English institutions and 
governments were ordered upon an implacable, logical sequence of 
thought, in which sentiment had no place. For sentiment had a vety 
strong place in Mr. Agate’s life, witness his remarks on what he call 
the “‘ Joad-Wellsian mugwumpety,” i.e., the belief that the individual is 
discarded after his life is done. He indignantly evokes the masterpieces 
of art that would have to be revalued if this were true. ‘“‘ The Joad- 
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Wells view,” he ruefully admits, “ is not invalidated by all this. But it 
damnably impoverishes literature and art.” What is that but an appeal 
to the sentiment against the cerveau-—for he always thinks of it as French ? 
There has always been an intellectual defence against materialism, but 
Mr. Agate does not pretend to give it. He does not pretend—or very 
seldom—and that is the cardinal virtue of a diarist. Given that virtue, 
alively mind, a certain rapidity of motion, warm feelings, and an apprecia- 
tion of life’s exquisite incongruities, you have the disposition for diarising. 
Assiduity will do the rest. Mr. Agate has abundance of disposition : and 
if he complains that his assiduity has insufficient recompense in this 
world, let nim reflect that part of this debt, as of the National Debt, must 
be paid by posterity. 


Orto WILLIAMS. 


NOTHING NEW 


THe YEARS OF ENDURANCE, 1793-1802. By Arthur Bryant. (Collins, 
12s. 6d.) “On a les défauts de ses qualités” or vice versd, as you will. 
Whenever the British nation has stood in mortal jeopardy, the causes 
and, so far, the results have been the same. Nowhere is this similarity 
more striking than in the masterly comparison drawn by Mr. Bryant 
between the first nine years of the Revolutionary and Napoleonic Wars 
and our present conflict. It would be hard to overpraise this book. 
The author does not overstress his argument, but as the story unfolds 
itself in vigorous, dramatic language the situation assumes the old 
familiar guise: “‘ the English never prepared for war. Yet they never 
doubted they would be victorious.” Alone among the nations of 
Europe they entered the war for a principle and not for territorial gain ; 
despite gross mismanagement, incredible waste of money and life and a 
chronic failure on the part of their leaders to grasp the elements of 
strategy or to supply the needs of the Army and the Fleet, people and 
politicians alike held on by their teeth and finally achieved victory 
through their courage and morale. 

The England which saw the dawn of the French Revolution was, on 
the whole, a prosperous and contented country. The shadows of the 
Enclosure Acts and of the labour slavery of the industrial revolution were 
beginning to creep over the land, but had not yet darkened the sun of 
working-class well-being in town and country. Agricultural prosperity 
blessed the squire and the peasant, trade was booming, home-grown 
food was plentiful and taxes light. England had outgrown her revolu- 
tions and was in process of developing her institutions peacefully on 
gradual lines, under the fostering economic care of William Pitt the 
Younger. But on the continent of Europe the old feudal privileges still 
held good, though the corresponding duty of the lord to care for his 
dependants had faded away. The burden of taxation fell exclusively on 
the hon-propertied classes and, from one end of Europe to the other, the 
monarchies were facing bankruptcy. 


Hence the upheaval of 1789 and the storming of the Bastille were 
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welcomed in England with sympathy and approval. ‘* The age of reason 
which William III had established in England seemed to be dawning 
across the Channel; henceforward the two great nations of the West 
would lead the world hand in hand.” Some, including Fox, saw further 
and looked on the fall of the Bastille as the greatest and best event that 
had happened. 

Only Edmund Burke stood firm. Liberty to him was a practical 
thing ; it must be based, not merely on the general will, but on law, 
morality, justice and religion. In the windy abstractions of the National 
Assembly and the excesses of the mob he saw no evidence of these 
fundamental principles. Pitt, having founded his country’s prosperity 
on peace, scouted the idea of war till, as the Revolution worked itself out, 
the aspect of affairs changed. The news of the execution of Louis XVI 
aroused almost hysterical indignation here, and when the Convention 
went to war with Austria and Prussia in order to spread its doctrines the 
English realised that a “‘ New Order” was being imposed on other 
nations by force of arms. Confident that the defencelessness of England 
would make her an easy prey, the Republic declared war on Great 
Britain on February 1, 1793. That same day, Pitt stood up to speak in 
the House of Commons: “ They will not accept, under the name of 
liberty, any model of government but that which is conformable to their 
own opinions and ideas ; and all men must learn from the mouth of their 
cannon the propagation of their system. . . . Unless we wish to stand 
by, and to suffer State after State to be subverted to the power of France 

. whatever our wishes for peace, the final issue must be war.” His 
words might have been uttered any time these last three years. 

From that view Pitt was never to deviate bya hair’s breadth, but while 
his determination stood like a rock, his experience of the world was 
limited to Cambridge and the House of Commons and he was supremely 
ignorant of war. When we think of our long struggle with France, itis 
the final years of victory which we chiefly dwell on rather than the nine 
years of repeated disasters which preceded them. There is no space here 
to tell the whole story of the Government’s failure to grasp the elementary 
principles of military strategy and administration and the waste of life 
which resulted. Pitt planned to fight the war at sea and leave the land 
campaigns in Europe to his subsidised allies. He did not realise that in 
war money does not win support, the only criterion is success in arms. 
Austria, Prussia and Russia took his subsidies to help them cut up Poland, 
and took every opportunity to make peace with the enemy. The military 
conduct of the war was in the hands of the Secretary for War, Henty 
Dundas, a jovial optimist who never admitted the need for equipment or 
preparation or took expert advice. “‘If officers are to control our 
councils there is an end to all government,” was his sentence ona 
brilliant officer, James Stuart, who was relieved of his command for 
making a sensible suggestion. Armies were raised and sent on impossible 
tasks without equipment, supplies and training. Forty thousand men 
perished of disease in two years in subsidiary campaigns in the West 
Indies. The mass raising of volunteers, though creditable to the people's 
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TOWN & COUNTRY 
PLANNING 


by 
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patriotism, would have amply justified Palmerston’s comment that 

** England will rise as one man and be about as much use.” We were 

faced, as we are to-day, with a hostile continental coastland ; our Fleet 

was driven from the Mediterranean. When Nelson’s brilliant victory of 
the Nile restored the situation in that sea, Sir Ralph Abercromby, com. 
manding a force of 12,000 men, was instructed “‘ to reinforce the besiegers 
of Malta, provide 4,000 for the defence of Minorca, assist the Austrian 
armies in Italy, co-operate with any rising in the south of France, protect 

Naples and Portugal and, if possible, attack Teneriffe.” The following 

year, a British force of 22,000 men sailed up and down the Mediterraneag 

for months, receiving constantly varying instructions from the Cabinet 
which always arrived too late to achieve their purpose, “‘ the scorn and 
laughing stock of friends and foes.” 

I Not that the troops themselves were at fault. Their attitude is bel 
typified by the Grenadiers at Walcheren who, exhausted and out of 
ammunition, were told to hold a village at all costs. One of them lifted 
his chin from his musket and growled : “‘ Give us some more cartridges 
and we will see what can be done.” And they held it. 

In the prevailing gloom, some names shine out. Pitt himself, patient 
and resolute; grim Lord St. Vincent; Sir John Moore, who turned meq 
into soldiers despite all difficulties and, above all, Nelson. The story of 
his brilliant victories has never been better told. 

When those nine years of struggle ended with the peace of exhaustion 
signed in 1802, Great Britain held undisputed command of the sea. She 
was to fight again for 11 more years before victory was attained, @ 
victory which, but for her mistakes, might have been anticipated by 
years. She was ultimately to prevail through her respect for the moral 

law and her tenacity in refusing to substitute for “ the rule of individual 

conscience the monstrous abstractions of the aggregate mind.” 

May it be so again. 
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